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PREFACE 

CANON  JELF  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  I 
have  ever  met,  and  those  who  read  through,  as  I 
have  done,  this  delightful  little  Memoir  of  him  will 
gain  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  he  was  so. 

He  was  in  the  first  place  an  intensely  humble  man, 
and  few  things  are  more  winning  than  real,  genuine 
humility  in  a  man  with  many  gifts  and  graces  of 
which  a  lesser  man  might  have  been  proud.  It  was 
very  touching,  and  even  humiliating,  to  us  younger 
men  to  see  the  way  in  which  he  asked  our  advice 
and  paid  deference  to  our  opinions,  whereas,  all  the 
time,  we  felt  that  with  his  experience  and  ripe  holi 
ness  he  was  far  more  fitted  to  advise  us. 

Then  with  his  humility  went  a  singularly  loving 
nature.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  before  the  final  unconsciousness  came  upon  him. 
He  was  in  bed  during  his  last  illness  and  had  been 
practically  unconscious  for  many  hours,  when  he 
was  told  that  "the  Bishop"  had  come.  I  think 
that  his  soldier-like  instinct  of  being  "called  to  at 
tention"  by  the  visit  of  one  whom,  for  his  office' 
sake,  he  looked  upon  as  his  superior  officer,  and  also 

—what  I  shall  always  regard  as  a  high  honour 

his  personal  affection  for  myself,  combined  to  send 
the  word  "  Bishop  :'  home  to  his  tired  brain.  In  a 
flash  his  face  changed;  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  stretch 
ing  out  his  arms,  his  whole  face  lighted  up  with  joy 
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and  affection,  he  was  "himself"  for  five  or  ten  whole 
minutes,  and  he  displayed  in  that  last  interview  the 
loving  nature  which  always  drew  out  love  in  return 
(as  this  Memoir  will  show)  from  all  who  knew  him. 

And  yet  (as  is  also  so  well  described)  with  that 
loving  nature  went  a  high  note  of  discipline.  No  one 
ever  took  liberties  with  Canon  Jelf ;  his  influence  over 
working-men  was  not  won  by  boisterous  chaff,  but 
by  an  irresistible  gentleness.  His  face  in  repose  was 
grave,  and  the  lines  in  it  were  no  doubt  graven  there 
by  those  early  sorrows  which  left  their  mark  upon  it, 
however  completely  the  unbroken  happiness  of  his 
second  marriage,  and  the  dear  children  sent  by  God 
to  him  to  take  the  place  of  those  he  had  lost  in  early 
life,  transfigured  into  sunshine  all  his  later  years. 

But  still — and  as  one  tries  to  depict  this  real  human 
life,  seeming  contradictions  crowd  upon  one  another 
— the  Memoir  dwells  most  truly  on  his  rippling 
laughter.  There  is  a  quotation  I  greatly  liked  on 
p.  171  :  "He  throws  back  'is  'ead  and  laughs  that 
'earty,"  said  an  old  woman  of  him  once,  and  it  was 
absolutely  true. 

It  is  said  that  merriment  is  a  sign  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  it  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  Canon  Jelf. 
A  more  transparently  pure  character  could  not  be 
imagined,  and  with  it  went  a  child-like  merriment  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  joke  or  in  joining  in  games 
with  his  children,  which  was  infinitely  attractive  and 
winning. 

None  of  these  traits,  however,  by  themselves  would 
have  accounted  for  his  influence  and  his  effect  upon 
others.  It  was  his  holiness,  his  absolute  devotion  to 
Jesus  Christ,  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
all  who  knew  him;  he  was  "a  good  man,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,"  and  the  brethren  at  the 
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Charterhouse  found  in  his  last  years,  what  hundreds 
of  old  and  young  had  found  through  the  long 
ministry  which  preceded  his  appointment  as  Master, 
that  they  had  in  him  a  real  St.  Barnabas,  who  was  a 
"son  of  consolation  "  indeed. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  asked  him  to  come  and 
take  the  addresses  to  the  candidates  for  ordination, 
who  always  assemble  for  two  days  at  Fulham,  and 
none  of  them  will  ever  forget  the  kind  "father"  who 
spoke  to  them  so  lovingly  and  sympathetically  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations,  but  also  of  the  joys  of  the 
ministerial  life. 

Such  was  George  Jelf  all  his  life,  a  bright  witness 
of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  and,  as  we  watched 
him,  the  old  words  grew  to  have  a  new  meaning  to 
us  :  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

A.  F.  LONDON. 

All  Saints'  Day, 
1909. 
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PARENTAGE 


;For  at  our  side  we  feel 

Our  father's  smile,  our  mother's  glance  ; 

Say,  can  this  earth  a  loving  trance 
Of  deeper  bliss  reveal?" 

KEBLE. 

"  Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother,  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him." 

TENNYSON. 


I 

RICHARD  WILLIAM  JELF,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir,  was  one  of  five  brothers,  the  sons  of  Sir 
James  Jelf,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Gloucester.  These 
brothers  were  George,  Richard  William,  Henry, 
William  Edward,  and  Charles.  Of  these,  Henry 
entered  the  army,  and  after  his  marriage  with  a 
Scotch  lady  was  known  as  Major  Jelf-Sharp  of  Kin- 
carrathie,  Perthshire :  William  Edward  was  distin 
guished  as  the  author  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  and 
Occupied  several  important  posts  in  the  University  of 
C\xford. 

Richard  William  was  born  in  1798,  and  received 
his\education  at  Eton,  sitting  next  in  form  to  one  who 
became  his  closest  friend  and  companion  through  life, 
as  w^ll  as  famous  throughout  the  whole  Church, 
EdwaVd  Bouverie  Pusey.  With  him  Richard  Jelf 
went  Up,  as  a  Commoner,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  irt  1820  obtained  a  Second  Class  in  Liters 
HumanWes,  shortly  afterwards  gaining  the  distinc 
tion  of  an  Oriel  Fellowship.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
year  1821,  and  spent  the  next  five  years  in  tuition  in 
the  University.  In  1826  he  was  recommended  by  the 
Bishop  4f  Oxford  as  a  suitable  preceptor  for  Prince 
George  /of  Cumberland,  whose  father,  Ernest  Augus 
tus,  became  King  of  Hanover  on  the  accession  of 
Queer.  Victoria  to  our  throne. 

Prince  George  was  a  favourite  nephew  of  George 
IV,  who,  during  one  of  the  visits  paid  by  the  Han- 
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overian  family  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  presented 
Mr.  Jelf  with  a  gold  watch,  in  token  of  approval  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  pupil.  More  valuable,  however,  to 
the  tutor  was  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  royal 
pupil  himself.  When  about  to  return  to  Germany 
after  such  a  visit,  Prince  George  was  asked  whether 
Mr.  Jelf  would  again  accompany  him,  and  replied, 
"Indeed,  I  could  not  do  without  him,  and  he  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  could  not  do  without  me." 
This  mutual  attachment  continued  throughout  the 
thirteen  years  of  pupilage,  and  ever  afterwards. 
When  Prince  George  was  about  fifteen,  a  great  sorrow 
befell  the  Royal  Family,  in  his  gradually  going  blind, 
owing  to  a  blow  on  his  eye  given  accidentally  by 
himself.  Some  years  afterwards  he  said  to  his  tutor 
that  he  felt  thankful  for  his  blindness,  as  it  had 
enabled  him  to  reflect,  and  profit  the  more  from  his 
instruction. 

In  the  year  1830,  Richard,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  married  Emmy,  Countess  Schlippenbach, 
lady-in-waiting  to  Frederica,  Duchess  of  Cumber 
land,  afterwards  Queen  of  Hanover.  Mrs.  Jelf  was 
the  tenth  child  of  Count  Carl  Schlippenbach,  and 
was  born  in  1802  at  Arendsee,  near  Prenslav,  in 
Prussia.  She  is  thus  described  by  one  who  knew  her 
well  *  :  "  Her  face  was  bright,  intellectual,  full  of  love 
and  sweetness,  and  above  all  of  heavenly  expression. 
Hers  was  a  heart  ever  ready  for  prayer ;  a  counten 
ance  radiant,  not  only  with  kindness  and  affection  for 
her  children,  her  friends  and  her  poor  people,  but 
also  with  reverent  awe  for  the  divine  presence." 

Though  Dr.  Jelf's  tutorial  work  with  his  royal  pupil 
always  went  steadily  on,  the  Court  was  often  on  the 

*  Story  of  Dr.  Puse^s  Life,  p.  66. 
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move :  sometimes  at  Herrenhausen  near  Hanover, 
sometimes  at  Berlin,  sometimes  at  Schonhausen,  and 
sometimes  in  our  own  royal  Palace  of  Kew.  Three 
daughters  and  two  sons  were  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jelf  during  these  years.  These  last  were  George 
Edward,  born  in  1834,  an<^  Arthur  Richard,  born  in 
1837,  now  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  A 
daughter  and  son  were  afterwards  born  in  England, 
of  whom  the  latter,  Richard  Henry,  is  now  a  retired 
Colonel  of  Royal  Engineers  and  a  C.M.G. 

In  1839  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jelf  left  Germany  and 
came  to  reside  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which 
Cathedral  he  had  been  made  Canon  a  few  years 
before,  on  the  nomination  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  period  we  have  now  reached  was  a  critical  and 
tumultuous  one  for  the  Church  and  the  University, 
which  had  passed  through  the  necessary  Evangelical 
Revival   to   what   will   always   be   spoken   of   as   the 
"Oxford  Movement."    The  three  great  leaders  of  this 
movement,  Newman,  Pusey  and  Keble,  were  friends 
of  Dr.  Jelf;  and  as,  in  his  prolonged  stay  abroad,  he 
had  nnf  been  mixed  up  in  any  party  strife,  important 
phlets,    indeed — were   addressed    to   him 
ders.    He  formed  no  fresh  party  himself, 
i  his  course  as  a  steady  Churchman  of  the 
i,  moving  forward  with  the  new  spirit,  but 
uring   himself,    and   advising   others,    "stare 
antiquas    vias."      On    these    lines    his    "Via 
i"  sermon,  in   1842,  became  famous,  as  show- 
,hat  the  Church  of  England  is  "our  providential 
i   between   Romanism  and   dissent."     Two  years 
.cer  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  sub 
ject  of  "The  Means  of  Grace,"  which   met  a  great 
want  at  the  time,  reminding  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
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the   peculiar   privileges   they   enjoy    in    the    English 
Church.* 

Dr.  Jelf,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Blomfield, 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare,  was  instrumental  in  the  reinstitution 
of  Convocation,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  1851 
after  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  abeyance. 

In  1844  he  was  made  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London.  Here  he  inaugurated  two  new  departments, 
the  Theological  and  the  Military,  which  latter,  how 
ever,  soon  came  to  an  end,  owing  to  the  development 
of  Army  Classes  in  public  schools  and  elsewhere. 
As  Principal,  Dr.  Jelf  had  ultimate  authority  over  the 
school,  held  at  that  time  in  the  same  buildings  as  the 
college;  and  also  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in 
King's  College  Hospital,  so  important  to  the  medical 
students  under  his  care.  Dr.  Jelf  was  supported  by 
an  able  staff  of  professors  and  teachers,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  the  college  owed  much  of  its  great 
success.  He  held  this  appointment  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  then,  in  1869,  came  back  to  Oxford,  and 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  the  year  1871. 

*  A  well-known  lawyer  once  expressed  to  a  friend  his  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  book  by  calling  it  his  "  Vade  Mecum." 
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EARLY    LIFE— SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE 

1834-1857 


"  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  the  gift  of  making  friends,  for  it  is 
one  of  God's  best  gifts.  It  involves  many  things,  but,  above  all,  the 
power  of  going  out  of  one's  self  and  appreciating  whatever  is  noble 
and  loving  in  another." 

THOMAS  HUGHES. 


! 


II 

GEORGE  EDWARD  JELF  was  born  in  Berlin  on 
January  29,  1834,  and  was  baptized  by  his  father  in 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Chapel,  his  birth  being 
entered  in  the  Registry  of  the  Diocese  of  London. 
His  godfathers  were  H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Cum 
berland  (his  father's  pupil),  Count  Charles  Schlippen- 
bach,  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey,  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was 
named  George  after  the  Prince,  and  Edward  after  Dr. 
Pusey.  His  parents  left  Germany  when  he  was  five 
years  old ;  and  he  only  once  saw  his  royal  godfather 
again,  when,  in  1877,  he  and  his  two  brothers  were 
summoned  to  an  interview  with  him  in  London.  His 
Majesty  received  them  most  graciously,  and  made 
particular  inquiries  as  to  their  father's  death  and  their 
own  professions.  Though  totally  blind,  he  spoke  of 
eve/ything  as  though  able  to  see  with  his  physical 
eyes.  Dr.  Pusey  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  godson, 
first  for  his  father's  sake,  afterwards  for  his  own,  and 
was  his  spiritual  adviser  for  many  years.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  writes:  "I  should  at  any  time  be  most 
glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  your  father's  son ;  I  have 
remembered  you  from  boyhood,  and  often  prayed  for 
your  father  and  all  his.  God  bless  you." 

George  was  sent  first  to  a  Preparatory  School  at 
Hammersmith,  and  then  to  one  at  Brighton.  In  1847 
he  went  to  Charterhouse  (then  in  the  old  historic 
buildings  in  London),  this  school  being  chosen  for 
him  by  his  father  instead  of  Eton  (where  his  two 
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brothers  were  sent)  because  he  was  subject  to  ague, 
which  troubled  him  then,  as  it  did  again  later  on  at 
Rochester.  Dr.  Saunders  was  then  Headmaster  of 
Charterhouse,  and  George  was  placed  in  his  house, 
and  became  a  "Saunderite."  Very  few  of  his  school 
fellows  are  now  living,  but  these  have  a  kindly  and 
happy  recollection  of  him.  One  describes  his  life  as 
"beautiful  and  blameless  from  his  earliest  years,"  and 
another  writes  of  "the  high  principle  and  kindly 
nature  which  distinguished  him  as  a  boy  and  as  a 
young  man." 

He  had  a  genius  for  making  friends,  and  took  great 
trouble  all  through  life  to  retain  them,  acting  on  the 
principle  often  quoted  by  him,  "Thine  own  friend  and 
thy  father's  friend  forsake  not."  One  old  Carthusian 
writes:  "When  I  went  to  Charterhouse  in  1850  he 
was  the  first  boy  to  come  up  to  me,  saying  that  as  our 
fathers  had  been  friends,  we  ought  to  be  the  same." 
Among  his  friends  were  J.  G.  Talbot,  E.  H.  Pember, 
Robert  Dundas,  Fred  Young,  Herbert  Saunders, 
Lionel  Dawson  Darner,  Richard  Bayliff,  J.  G.  Bing- 
ley,  W.  S.  Boger,  Frederick  Stopford,  Toke  Faus- 
sett,  Tom  Mills,  T.  J.  Williams,  R.  B.  Girdlestone 
and  William  Nicholson ;  and  with  all  of  these  he  was 
on  intimate  and  affectionate  terms  through  life. 

He  joined  in  all  the  usual  games,  and  was  in  the 
school  eleven  in  the  year  1852,  but  no  records  were 
kept  at  this  time  of  any  matches  played  in  or  outside 
the  walls  of  Charterhouse. 

Dr.  Jelf  was  at  this  time  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London,  so  that  George  was  able  to  see 
much  of  his  family,  generally  spending  his  Sundays 
at  home. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  him  by  his 
father  on  his  seventeenth  birthday — 
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"Mv  DEAREST  BOY, 

"May  God  give  His  blessing  to  the  rest  of 
your  life,  as  (we  may  gratefully  acknowledge)  He  has 
thus  far  given  it;  and  may  you  be  ever  more  and 
more,  what  you  are  already,  a  blessing  to  us  all ;  to 
me  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared  jointly  with  all  others 
dear  to  you  :  and  when  I  am  removed,  to  your  dearest 
mother  and  our  other  dear  children,  whose  natural 
support  and  comfort  and  example,  it  is  your  privi 
lege,  as  it  is  your  duty,  as  the  eldest  son,  to  become. 
I  hope  this  last  thought  already  animates  all  your 
exertions  to  become  a  good  and  well-educated  Chris 
tian  man,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  excellent 
education  which  a  life-income  enables  me  to  give  you, 
and  to  lay  them  up  as  a  harvest,  not  for  your  own 
benefit  only,  but  for  others  who  may  be  one  day 
literally  dependent  upon  you.  With  this  prayer, 
which  I  fervently  offer  to  God,  I  send  to  you  my 
warmest  love  and  blessing  on  the  return  of  your  birth 
day.  Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"R.  W.  JELF." 

His  mother  adds — 

"I  can  hardly  add  anything  to  this  beautiful  over 
flowing  of  your  beloved  father's  affectionate  heart, 
which  will  moisten  your  eyes,  as  it  did  mine  just  now; 
but  you  know,  my  own  dear  precious  boy,  how  un 
utterably  you  are  beloved  by  both  your  parents,  and 
you  know  the  best,  the  only  effective  way  of  proving 
the  sincere  return  of  such  love.  To  success  in  that 
holy  object  of  your  life,  may  it  please  God  to  add  as 
much  of  health,  peace  and  happiness  as  is  consistent 
with  your  eternal  salvation.  Your  devoted  mother." 

Perhaps  it  was  from  his  mother  that  George 
inherited  the  refinement  and  culture  and  the  spiritual 
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look  that  characterized  him,  as  well  as  the  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  character  (more  German  than 
English)  that  he  so  readily  displayed;  whilst  from 
his  father  he  derived  the  robuster  virtues  of  moral 
and  physical  bravery,  contempt  of  all  that  was  mean 
or  little,  and  a  sense  of  truth  and  duty  that  was  to  him 
second  nature.  A  cousin  who  was  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  family  life  of  George  Jelf  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  says — 

"What  struck  and  delighted  me  in  the  whole 
family,  and  perhaps  especially  in  the  boys,  was  their 
delightful  manner  of  sharing  every  thought  with  their 
parents,  so  sure  as  they  were  of  being  understood. 
It  was  a  joy  to  listen  to  Dr.  Jelf  and  his  sons  when 
together — the  perfect  confidence  between  them,  and 
the  exquisite  courtesy,  almost  reverential,  on  both 
sides,  by  which  it  was  expressed.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  since." 

George  went  up  to  Christ  Church  in  1852  as  a 
Commoner  for  his  first  term ;  but  after  that  he  was 
nominated  by  his  father  to  a  Studentship,  which  he 
held  until  his  marriage  in  1861.  He  was  admitted  to 
his  Studentship  by  Dean  Gaisford,  who  died  in  1855, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Liddell. 

Among  George  Jelf's  friends  at  Oxford  (besides 
those  who  accompanied  him  from  Charterhouse)  were 
the  late  Lord  Leven,  Henry  Longley,  William 
Cleaver,  Germain  Lavie  and  C.  L.  Dodgson  (Lewis 
Carroll).  His  recreations  consisted  in  riding,  rowing 
and  swimming,  racquets  and  fives,  and  in  the  long 
walks  which  were  to  become  the  habit  and  delight  of 
his  life. 

He  had  been  a  religious  boy,  and  he  retained  his 
religious  habits  at  Oxford.  The  first  words  of  his 
Journal  there  were:  "Appeared  in  morning  Chapel." 
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This  habit  was  kept  up  with  unfailing  regularity; 
and  he  writes  long  afterwards  of  the  Cathedral  as  the 
"dearly  loved  home  of  my  boyhood,  youth  and  middle 
life."  His  recollections  of  Oxford  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  happiest,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  it  was  to 
him  "the  most  beloved  place  in  the  world." 

He  obtained  a  First  Class  in  Moderations  and  a 
Third  Class  in  Liters  Humaniores,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  himself  and  his 
friends. 

On  the  former  occasion  Dr.  Jelf  received  the  follow 
ing  characteristic  note  from  Bishop  Blomfield — 

"  Fulham, 
"Dec.  13,1854- 

"Mv  DEAR  DR.  JELF, 

"Mrs.  Blomfield  and  I  beg  to  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  you  and  Mrs.  Jelf  upon  your  son's 
honours,  obtained,  if  not  enjoyed,  in  moderation. 
We  know,  happily,  by  experience,  the  pleasure  which 
a  son's  success  gives  to  parental  hearts.  May  this 
be  an  omen  of  further  and  higher  honours. 

"Pray  transmit  my  felicitations  and  good  wishes  to 
the  moderate  young  man  himself. 

"Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"C.  J.  LONDON." 

The  brother  nearest  in  age  to  George,  and  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached  (now  Mr.  Justice  Jelf), 
writes  thus — 

"George  was  the  best  and  kindest  of  brothers. 
Between  him  and  me  there  existed  always  the  closest 
bond  of  affection  and  confidence,  lasting  without  a 
break  from  boyhood  to  old  age. 

"He  was  by  nearly  four  years  my  senior,  and  in  my 
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early  youth  his  advice  and  counsel  were  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me.  As  an  example  of  his  loving  sympathy 
towards  a  younger  brother,  I  remember  receiving 
from  him  on  the  day  of  my  Confirmation  at  Eton 
(Feb.  15,  1853)  a  beautiful  letter  warning  me  of  the 
trials  and  temptations  which  lay  in  my  path,  and 
directing  my  mind  to  the  One  unfailing  Source  of 
strength  and  holiness,  which  was  to  him  throughout 
his  long  life  so  vivid  a  reality  in  all  its  vicissitudes 
of  joy  and  sorrow. 

"We  enjoyed  together  the  blessing  of  a  home-life  of 
singular  happiness,  lasting  for  many  years  without 
any  gap  in  the  family  circle  caused  by  death. 

"When  not  under  the  influence  of  one  of  his  occa 
sional  sad  fits  of  illness  and  depression,  he  was  a 
delightful  companion,  full  of  fun  and  spirits,  and  at 
the  same  time  deeply  interested  in  the  serious  pursuits 
of  life.  He  was  devoted  to  music,  and  had  a  good  ear 
and  a  fine  voice  for  singing. 

"Many  a  happy  jaunt  we  had  together  as  young 
men,  amongst  others  a  charming  little  walking  tour 
by  the  Wye,  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow,  some 
where  in  the  fifties  when  he  was  still  at  Oxford  and  I 
at  Eton.  To  the  events  and  comical  adventures  of 
this  trip  it  was  in  after  years  our  delight  to  refer. 
There  was  an  infection  in  his  hearty  laugh  which  was 
irresistibly  catching. 

"In  later  life  we  naturally  saw  much  less  of  one 
another,  owing  to  our  different  spheres  of  work  and 
surroundings,  but  whenever  we  were  together  our 
intercourse  was  of  the  happiest  kind,  and  nothing 
ever  happened  to  me  either  in  the  way  of  success,  dis 
appointment  or  anxiety,  which  did  not  attract  his 
warmest  sympathy,  and  I  believe  call  for  his  earnest 
prayers  on  my  behalf.  His  was  from  first  to  last  a 
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holy  and  a  useful  life.     Would  that  I  had  tried  more 
earnestly  to  follow  his  example  !  " 

The  following  letter  is  from  George  Jelf's  oldest 
and  dearest  friend,  E.  H.  Pember,  Esq.,  K.C. — 

"  Vicar's  Hill, 

"  LyniingtoH) 
"  September  24,  1909. 

"DEAR  MRS.  JELF, 

"You  are  kind  enough  to  ask  me  if  I  will 
give  you  my  early  recollections  of  the  friend  whom 
I  so  dearly  loved.  I  wish  that  I  could  write  something 
definite  for  you,  but  of  far-off  incidents  my  mind  is 
blank  and  barren.  My  one  prominent  and  valid  recol 
lection  of  him  is  himself.  That  is  as  clear  as  ever,  un- 
dimmed  and  unchanged.  I  was  attracted  to  him  from 
the  first  day  that  I  knew  him,  and  our  mutual  love  and 
friendship,  though  they  grew  rapidly,  lasted  on  with 
out  disappointment  or  repulse.  I  verily  believe  that 
his  was  the  gentlest  and  purest  spirit  whose  path  had 
ever  crossed  mine,  and  its  mild  light  was  thenceforth 
reflected  upon  a  nature  harder,  rougher,  and — as  I 
scarcely  need  take  shame  to  admit — lower  than  his 
own. 

"His  influence  over  me  was  that  of  a  saint,  and  my 
main  regret,  now  that  I  have  lost  him,  is  that  I  was 
unable  to  keep  myself  more  constantly  than  I  did 
within  its  range. 

"However,  as  years  went  on,  although  through  the 
inevitable  and  displacing  accidents  of  life  we  saw  less 
and  less  of  each  other,  a  sudden  letter,  tender  in  form 
and  phrase,  and  full  of  an  affection  of  which  I  felt 
that  I  was  scarce  half  worthy,  but  which  he  bestowed 
with  unconscious  generosity,  would  every  now  and 
then  reach  me  in  the  midst  of  the  stress  and  distrac- 
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tions  of  a  career  as  strenuous,  though  more  mundane 
than  his.  They  came,  those  letters,  like  shafts  of 
sweet  light  piercing  the  clouds  of  a  doubtful  day. 
Nor  did  they  ever  cease,  up  to  the  very  last.  Our 
correspondence,  in  fact,  though  too  infrequent  to  pre 
clude  my  present  regret,  was  still  a  veritable  chain  of 
handshakes  studding  the  long  length  of  our  two  lives. 
I  knew  that  he  loved  me,  and  he  knew  that  I  loved 
him,  and  this  reciprocal  knowledge  was  so  sure,  that 
were  it  letter  or  visit,  meeting  or  greeting,  which 
broke  silence  or  pushed  separation  aside,  we  always 
began  again  exactly  where  we  had  left  off. 

"  As  I  look  back,  it  seems  no  hyperbole  to  speak  of 
his  friendship  as,  for  me  at  all  events,  a  spiritual 
romance. 

"Believe  me, 

"Dear  Mrs.  Jelf, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"E.  H.  PEMBER." 
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"As  if,  that  hour,  were  ushered  in 
A  graver  life  without,  within, 
An  end  to  dilettante  ways, 
A  last  farewell  to  idle  days, 
A  plea  for  noble  work,  for  speed, 
Of  highest  help  a  sorer  need." 

"  Be  not  slow  to  visit  the  sick,  for  that  shall  make  thee  to  be 
beloved."— Ecclus.  vii.  35. 


Ill 

GEORGE  JELF  never  wavered  from  his  resolution, 
formed  early  in  life,  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  and  after 
taking  his  degree,  in  1857,  he  went  for  a  year  to  the 
Theological  College  at  Wells.  Here  he  often  went 
through  "troublous  times"  (as  he  says  long  after 
wards),  suffering  much  from  depression  of  spirits,  and 
tried  by  the  claims  of  a  sensitive  and  scrupulous  con 
science.  But  the  encouragement  and  help  given  to 
him  at  these  times  by  Canon  Church,  the  beloved 
Vice-Principal,  with  whom  he  had  many  walks  and 
talks,  cheered  him  on ;  and  George  always  felt  how 
much  he  owed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  strict  but 
gentle  discipline  and  holy  character  of  Mr.  Finder  the 
Principal.  He  was  made  Deacon  at  Cuddesdon  in 
1858  (his  Studentship  at  Christ  Church  being  his  title), 
and  ordained  Priest  in  1859  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Oxford,  afterwards  one  of  his  great  friends  and 
helpers. 

In  1858  Dr.  Jelf  arranged  that  his  son  should  begin 
his  ministerial  work  (without  stipend)  under  the 
Reverend  C.  B.  Dalton,  Vicar  of  Highgate,  whose 
excellent  preaching  and  long  parochial  experience 
fitted  him,  in  Dr.  Jelf's  opinion,  to  train  his  son  for 
the  ministry.  The  first  Earl  of  Selborne,  writing  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Dalton's  death,  in  1893,  says  of  his 
old  friend — 

"While  there  could  not  anywhere  be  found  a  man 
of  more  genuine  piety,  a  clergyman  with  a  higher 
sense  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  one  more  consistent 
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and  active  in  their  performance;  he  could  not  be 
surpassed,  and  I  think  he  was  not  very  often  equalled, 
in  the  equability  of  his  character,  the  sound  balance 
of  his  judgments,  and  his  complete  freedom  from 
every  sort  of  unreality.  No  one  could  be  brought 
near  to  him  without  feeling  him  to  be  a  sure  friend 
and  safe  counsellor,  and  the  impression  so  received 
was  not  altered  by  later  experience." 

Under  such  guidance  George  Jelf  learned  the 
lessons  of  diligent  pastoral  visiting,  regular  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  careful  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
which  were  carried  out  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Dalton  wrote  to  him 
just  before  his  Priest's  Ordination  (June  18,  1859)  : 
"I  know  well  that  your  heart  has  been  fixed  on  that 
increase  of  ministerial  gifts  which  you  may  hope  to 
receive  to-morrow,  and  that  you  go  with  a  humble 
and  thankful  heart  to  the  reception  of  these  gifts; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 
effectual  to  the  great  blessedness  of  yourself  as  well  as 
of  those  to  whom  you  may  minister.  I  pray  God  it 
may  do  so ;  and  daily  do  I  thank  Him  that  you  ever 
came  here  as  a  fellow-helper  to  me." 

Mr.  Dalton  taught  his  young  curate  one  lesson 
which  he  never  forgot.  He  used  to  relate  to  his  chil 
dren  how  on  one  occasion,  just  before  preaching,  he 
had  gone  into  the  vestry,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  time,  to  put  on  the  black  gown,  and  sat  down  to 
put  some  finishing  touches  to  his  sermon.  The  Vicar 
also  had  to  come  into  the  vestry  just  afterwards,  and 
found  him  doing  this,  and  remarked,  "Come,  this  is 
too  much."  George  Jelf  often  afterwards  finished 
his  sermons  very  late  on  Saturday  night,  or  even  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday  morning,  but  was  never  guilty 
again  of  preaching  with  the  ink  wet  upon  the  page  ! 
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He  remained  at  Highgate  till  the  year  1860,  when 
he  moved  to  Clapton  to  take  up  work  under  the 
Reverend  George  Powell,  Vicar  of  St.  James's.  On 
May  i,  1861,  he  was  married  at  Highgate  Church 
to  Fanny,  daughter  of  G.  A.  Crawley,  Esq.,  of 
Highgate.  At  Clapton  he  found  much  interest 
(among  other  visiting)  in  his  work  at  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  of  which  he  was  Chaplain  for  four  years.  At 
this  time  of  his  life  he  usually  rose  at  six  to  read 
Scripture  and  theology;  and  in  the  evenings  read 
history  and  poetry,  committing  much  of  the  latter 
to  memory.  He  learned  by  heart,  among  other  things, 
the  1000  lines  of  Comus,  and  thus  strengthened  his 
memory  for  after  years.  His  mother  writes  to  him  in 
1863:  "Work  on,  read  on,  pray  on;  and  God  will 
bless  such  work  and  such  prayer  with  ever-increasing 
clearness  and  firmness  of  faith;  preparing  you  more 
and  more  for  possible  independent  and  more  extensive 
work,  which  in  His  good  Providence  He  may  have 
in  store  for  you." 

In  1863  he  was  one  of  the  Deputation  from  his 
University  to  present  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  *  at  Marlborough 
House  on  their  marriage.  The  young  curate  writes 
of  the  Princess  in  his  journal  with  almost  boyish 
delight.  "A.  and  I  were  quite  fascinated,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  take  one's  eyes  off  her  face.  At  last,  having 
got  one  more  glimpse  of  her,  as  she  turned  towards 
our  retiring  procession,  I  moved  off,  and  we  left  the 
house  perfectly  buoyant  with  delight  at  our  most 
happy  introduction  to  the  Princess.  I  shall  always 
mark  this  day  with  a  very  white  mark."  After  an 
evening  of  parish  work  he  adds  :  "I  can  hardly  think 
of  anything  but  the  Princess." 

*  Now  our  King  and  Queen. 
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On  April  12,  1865,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  four 
little  children  :  twin  girls  of  three  years  old,  and  a  twin 
boy  and  girl  of  only  a  month.  Her  sister,  Miss  Crawley, 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  children  and  of  the  home, 
and  for  eleven  years  helped  him  through  much  trouble 
and  anxiety.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
senior  curacy  at  Aylesbury,  made  to  him  by  Arch 
deacon  Bickersteth.  One  who  remembers  him  there 
says  :  "My  memory  of  dear  Mr.  Jelf  has  always  been 
a  sweet  one.  He  came  here  first  after  his  loss,  and 
with  his  four  little  motherless  children.  Sorrow  made 
him  most  sympathetic,  and  spiritualized  his  work  and 
labours  among  us.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth  had  a 
splendid  staff  of  clergy,  but  being  a  hard  worker 
himself  £here  was  not  much  opportunity  for  any  of 
his  clergy  to  strike  out  any  separate  line  for  himself. 
The  keynote  of  Mr.  Jelf's  life  was  gentleness  and 
great  simplicity ;  he  won  by  living  himself  the  higher 
life." 

After  three  years  at  Aylesbury  George  Jelf  was 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Selborne  (then  Lord  Chan 
cellor)  to  be  the  first  Vicar  of  the  newly-formed  parish 
of  Blackmoor,  Hants,  where  he  had  built  a  beautiful 
church,  vicarage  and  schools,  and  was  about  to  build 
his  own  house.  He  himself  writes  in  his  Memorials, 
Personal  and  Political  (Vol.  I.,  p.  12):  "An  excel 
lent  clergyman,  George  Edward  Jelf  (now  Canon  of 
Rochester)  had  accepted  the  charge  of  our  new  parish, 
and  no  man  could  have  organized  it  better,  or  done 
more  to  attract  and  attach  to  the  church  the  scattered 
population  of  what  before  our  coming  was  a  wild 
moorland  district.  There  was  no  department  of  pas 
toral  work  which  did  not  prosper  in  his  hands ;  gentle, 
earnest,  affectionate,  and  never  sparing  himself,  he 
made  what  had  been  a  wilderness  bring  forth,  in  a 
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very  short  time,  much  fruit;  and  he  gave  our  schools 
from  the  beginning,  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent 
school-master,  the  character  which  they  have  main 
tained;  their  work  has  been  excellent  from  that  day 
until  now." 

The  Vicar  held  at  all  times  delightful  intercourse 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Selborne  and  their  family,  and 
met  many  interesting  friends  at  their  house  and  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Among  these  was  Charlotte 
Yonge,  who  came  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Crawley,  to 
see  him,  and  spent  a  few  hours  with  him.  He  talked 
to  her  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  and  asked  if  the 
describing  of  Guy's  character  had  not  been  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  her.  She  said:  "Yes,  but  we  must 
remember  what  the  dear  poet  (Keble)  says — *  To  our 
own  nets  ne'er  bow  we  down.' ' 

At  Blackmoor  Vicarage,  in  the  early  days  of  1871, 
an  almost  overwhelming  sorrow  was  sent  to  George 
Jelf.  After  a  short  illness  his  three  little  girls  were 
taken  from  him  by  a  virulent  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
within  a  fortnight  of  one  another;  and  one  delicate 
little  boy  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  in  his  desolate 
home.  This  child  was  tenderly  cared  for,  and,  in 
answer  to  many  prayers,  grew  up  to  be  a  happiness 
and  comfort  to  his  father  to  the  end. 

But  the  waves  and  storms  of  grief  did,  indeed,  pass 
over  him  who  so  deeply  loved  his  motherless  chil 
dren,  and  he  always  bore  the  marks  of  these  earlier 
sorrows.  Year  by  year  the  anniversaries  of  their 
deaths  are  recorded  as  sacred  days ;  and  day  by  day 
the  beloved  names  were  remembered  in  his  prayers. 
Holy  Innocents'  Day  was  always  a  very  sacred  day 
to  him.  He  writes  in  his  Journal  on  that  day  nine 
teen  years  after  his  loss:  "Celebrated  early  in  the 
cathedral.  Thought  very  specially  and  solemnly  of 
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my  precious  little  children,  long  at  rest,  and  prayed 
for  a  childlike  spirit,  and  for  the  grace  to  live  for 
others." 

Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  wrote  to  him  on 
January  14,  1871  :  "Think  how  many  will  be  roused 
to  pray  for  you.  Think  what  currents  these  prayers 
shall  set  in  motion  for  you.  Think,  my  friend,  what 
is  His  love  in  its  vastness,  in  its  discernment,  in  its 
tenderness ;  and  what  He  must  have  in  store  for  you 
when  He  suffers  you  to  make  trial  of  such  bitterness." 

It  must  have  been  in  answer  to  these  prayers  that 
he  was  enabled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  give  comfort 
and  consolation  to  other  mourners.  In  a  letter  to  a 
father  and  mother  bereaved  of  a  delicate  child,  he 
writes  (in  1904):  "Doubtless  it  comforts  your  hearts 
to  know  that  '  it  is  well  with  the  child,'  and  that  our 
Heavenly  Father,  Who  cares  for  strong  and  weak 
alike,  has  taken  him  '  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.'  And  yet  I  know,  from  my  own  experience 
long  ago,  the  pang  of  parting  with  our  beloved  chil 
dren,  given  us  in  trust,  and  lent  to  us  for  a  little 
while.  But,  precious  as  they  are  to  us,  they  are 
infinitely  more  precious  to  Him,  and  '  right  dear  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints ;  '  as  of 
those  in  mature  life,  so  also  of  those  younger  souls, 
who  are  taken  from  the  evil  to  come  and  placed  in  the 
shining  light  of  the  home  of  peace  and  joy.  May 
He  Who  cares  for  the  child  uphold  and  comfort  you  ! 
The  name  of  one  we  love,  thus  early  departing  from 
us,  remains  still  among  those  we  daily  remember  in 
our  prayers,  but  with  the  added  assurance  that  even 
now  all  is  well  with  him." 

In  a  letter  to  a  mother  who  had  been  called  upon 
to  part  from  her  two  little  girls  in  their  infancy,  and 
afterwards  from  her  only  son,  he  speaks  of  "One  Who 
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will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you,  never  cease  to 
watch  over  you  and  over  them  in  the  spiritual  world, 
which  includes,  in  His  view,  that  in  which  we  wait 
awhile  in  our  work,  as  they  are  waiting  awhile  in  their 
rest,  for  the  glorious  home.  There  we  shall  meet  to 
part  no  more,  to  understand  what  was  hidden  from  us 
here,  to  find  our  loved  one  '  worthier  to  be  loved,'  and 
to  know  Him  Who  loves  us  all,  not  in  part,  but  even 
as  we  are  known.  And  till  that  day  break  and  the 
shadows  flee  away  let  us  trust  Him  as  children  trust 
their  father;  and  when  we  must  cry,  as  Jesus  did 
Himself,  just  pour  out  our  hearts  before  Him  as  our 
one  unfailing  Hope,  our  true,  eternal  Comforter." 

And  again  (writing  to  the  same):  "You  pray  for 
dear  E.  (remember),  because  he  is  not  dead  but 
living;  his  love  for  you  is  as  great  as  ever,  for  our 
true  consciousness  in  that  other  world  (where  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  are  in  joy  and  felicity)  implies  the  con 
tinuance,  without  any  earthly  alloy,  of  that  deep  love 
for  others  which  makes  so  much  of  the  happiness  of 
this  world." 

A  friend  writing  of  George  Jelf  after  his  death 
says:  "One  of  my  most  treasured  possessions  is  the 
beautiful  letter  he  wrote  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
terrible  bereavement.  If  he  had  never  done  anything 
in  his  long  life  of  love  and  sympathy  save  write  that 
letter,  he  had  not  lived  in  vain ;  and  yet  it  was  only 
one  out  of  countless  acts  of  kindness,  unrecorded 
save  in  human  hearts  and  God's  great  book." 

It  was  his  strong  and  living  faith  in  the  "com 
munion  of  saints  "  that  enabled  him  to  lift  others  up 
in  their  dark  hours  of  desolation.  His  message  to  his 
friends,  found  after  he  had  passed  into  the  fuller  life 
beyond,  was,  "May  all  whom  I  love  remember  me 
before  the  altar." 
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Another  great  sorrow  befell  him  in  the  autumn  of 
1871  in  the  death  of  his  father  from  smallpox  after 
a  few  days'  illness.  Dr.  Pusey,  writing  to  Dr.  New 
man  on  September  22  of  this  event,  says  :  *  "Kindest 
thanks  for  your  loving  letter.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
trial.  Next  January  would  have  completed  sixty  years 
since  we  went  to  Eton  and  were  placed  within  two  of 
each  other.  After  a  year  we  came  to  be  next  to  each 
other  by  his  getting  a  place.  It  is  happy  now  to  think 
that  in  those  early  years  I  never  knew  of  a  fault  of  his, 
even  the  very  slightest  untruth,  nor  any  deviation 
from  duty.  It  was  always  the  same  single  life  of 
duty.  .  .  .  God's  warnings  were  truer  than  our 
thoughts.  He  had  some  feeling  a  week  before  that 
his  illness  was  grave.  So  this,  too,  was  the  love  of 
God.  I  little  thought  to  have  survived  him.  When 
I  last  saw  him  his  step  was  as  quick  and  active  as 
ever.  I  little  thought  that  the  last  grasp  of  the  hand 
would  be  the  last." 

Just  after  his  father's  death  Mr.  Jelf  brought  out  his 
first  book,  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled,  Make  up  for 
Lost  Time,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father  in  these 
words  :  "  To  the  revered  memory  of  my  father,  these 
sermons,  which  were  submitted  to  his  sound  and  sober 
judgment,  and  which  he  thought  would  prove,  as 
they  were  humbly  designed  to  be,  of  some  help  to  a 
troubled  soul,  are  lovingly  dedicated  in  devout  thank 
fulness  for  the  comfort  of  his  guidance,  the  blessing 
of  his  example,  and  the  joy  of  his  companionship." 

The  last  words  of  this  little  book  may  perhaps  be 
quoted  as  a  characteristic  outpouring  of  the  writer's 
thoughts — 

"Time  wasted — precious  opportunities  for  ever 
thrown  away,  unspeakable  privileges  despised,  Thy 
*  Story  of  Dr.  Pusefs  Life,  p.  467. 
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Word,  O  God,  set  aside  for  a  more  convenient  season  ! 
We  acknowledge  and  bewail  it  all.  Yet,  O  Thou 
Who  makest  all  things  new,  in  this  brief  moment  of 
time  which  we  yet  can  call  our  own,  we  would  serve 
Thee.  Not  long,  it  may  be,  yet  passionately  and  with 
our  might;  not  in  the  proud  hope  of  meriting  a 
reward,  yet  so  that  we  may  not  lose  our  crown ;  not, 
alas !  as  the  pure,  but  at  least  as  the  purified ;  not  as 
if  we  could  ourselves  atone  for  the  idleness  of  the 
days  which  Thou  rememberest,  but  as  knowing  that 
our  Redeemer  is  precious,  and  that,  even  in  making 
up  for  past  time,  our  labours  shall  not  be  in  vain  in 
Him;  not  as  trusting  to  our  work,  but  as  seeking, 
in  our  work  for  Him,  that  peace  which  we  could  not 
find  in  the  world— Thee,  O  God,  Thee  only  would  we 
serve  !  " 

The  Guardian  speaks  of  this  book  as  "from  the 
pen  of  one  who  inherits  an  honoured  name,  and  with 
it  also,  as  it  seems,  the  sober  and  sensible  soundness 
which  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with  that  name." 

One  of  the  Vicar's  interests  at  Blackmoor  was  the 
formation  of  a  branch  of  the  National  Deposit 
Friendly  Society.  The  village  club  was  transferred 
from  the  public-house  to  the  school,  and  was  merged 
into  this  society,  which  kept  its  annual  festival  there. 
In  later  years  he  did  what  he  could  to  help  on  the 
society  in  Kent,  and  the  secretary  of  the  West  Kent 
Division  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  its  first  and  best 
friends. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  time  at  Blackmoor  he  was 
called  to  take  part  in  the  great  London  Mission  of 
1874.  He  went  to  Highgate,  where  he  had  worked 
sixteen  years  earlier,  and  conducted  the  mission  there 
with  the  help  of  the  Reverend  J.  O'Brien  Hoare  and 
the  Reverend  H.  A.  Lake  (now  Rector  of  Chelms- 
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ford).  His  addresses  were  published,  by  the  wish 
of  those  who  heard  them,  as  a  little  volume  called, 
Our  Treasure  of  Light. 

In  November  of  this  year  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Braybrooke  the  living  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex, 
and  left  his  first  parish  and  his  dear  friends  at  Black- 
moor  House  with  many  regrets.  The  late  Lord 
Selborne  wrote  to  him  :  "You  can  never  fail  to  retain 
your  place  in  our  affections  and  prayers,  and  I  feel 
that  we  in  particular  owe  you  under  God  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  here.  Your  friend 
ship  will  ever  be  most  precious  to  us." 


SAFFRON   WALDEN 

1874-1882 


"  If,  instead  of  a  gem,  or  even  a  flower,  we  could  cast  the  gift  of 
a  lovely  thought  into  the  heart  of  a  friend,  that  would  be  giving  as 

the  angels  give." 

GEORGE  MACDONALD 

"Were  there  nothing  else 

For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only  Love, 
That  only  Love  were  cause  enough  for  praise." 

TENNYSON. 


IV 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  is  a  town  of  some  6000  inhabit 
ants,  with  a  fine  church  containing  a  good  peal  of 
eight  bells.  The  three  hamlets  connected  with  it, 
Audley  End,  Sewards  End  and  Little  Walden,  with 
other  far-outlying  houses,  gave  the  new  Vicar  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  exercise  his  love  of  walking. 

He  found  excellent  day  and  Sunday  schools,  a 
good  choir  and  reverent  services,  to  which  he  added 
at  once  weekly  and  Saint's  Day  Celebrations  and  a 
second  daily  service.  He  always  considered  that  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Church  should  be  "simple  and 
august";  and  on  his  first  Sunday  he  aimed  at  pre 
senting  the  service  to  his  new  parishioners  on  this 
model,  with  surpliced  choir,  chanted  psalms  and 
responses,  and  a  monotoned  service,  always  singing 
the  Litany  himself  with  the  beautiful  refrain  learnt  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  His  love  for,  and  know 
ledge  of,  Church  music  stood  him  here  in  good  stead, 
and  he  always  conducted  the  choir  practice.  The 
choirmen  and  bellringers  were  some  of  his  warm 
adherents;  and  in  1876  he  started  the  N.W.  Essex 
Choral  Association,  going  round  himself  to  train  the 
neighbouring  choirs,  and  superintending  its  first 
festival  in  Walden  Church. 

Saffron  Walden  was  then,  as  now,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  of  his  warmest 
friendships  were  among  these  interesting  people,  with 
whom  he  co-operated  most  happily  in  philanthropic 
and  temperance  work.  He  had  the  joy  of  preparing 
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some  of  the  younger  generation  for  Baptism  and 
Confirmation,  and  of  holding  delightful  intercourse 
on  spiritual  and  intellectual  subjects  with  the  elder 
generation. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  at  Saffron  Walden 
Mr.  Jelf  published  a  book  called  the  Secret  Trials  of 
the  Christian  Life,  which  he  dedicated  to  "  the  suffer 
ing  members,  unknown  yet  well  known,  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  which  He  will  make,  through  much  tribula 
tion,  a  glorious  Church."  This  book  has  passed 
through  seven  editions,  but  is  now  out  of  print.  For 
many  years  the  author  continued  to  receive  grateful 
letters  (many  of  them  anonymous)  from  those  who 
were  suffering  in  mind  or  body,  or  living  in  loneli 
ness  and  isolation,  and  who  derived  comfort  and 
profit  (as  they  said)  from  its  counsels.  The  following 
letter  from  a  stranger,  a  missionary  in  South  Africa, 
gave  the  author  great  encouragement. 

'«....  You  will  be  well  able  to  understand  the 
peculiar  trials  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  :  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  higher  tone  while  all  around 
is  deteriorating,  and  lowering  in  its  influence:  the 
very  low  standard  of  even  the  best  converts  from 
heathenism  :  the  dulness  and  unsusceptibility  of  the 
consciences  that  we  are  trying  to  guide  :  and  far  worst 
of  all,  the  temptation  to  doubt  whether  the  whole 
undertaking  is  not  a  mistake,  and  whether  one  had 
better  not  have  been  contented  to  remain  at  home. 
You  will  easily  see  that  the  Secret  Trials  of  the 
Christian  Life  specifically  meets  several  of  these  diffi 
culties,  and  is  thus  a  peculiar  boon  to  a  man  who  feels 
the  weight  of  them." 

An  anonymous  writer  says  of  this  book  (in  1893)  : 
"You  seem  so  completely  to  have  entered  into  the 
mystery  of  the  awful  inward  struggles  with  doubt  to 
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which  some  are  subjected,  I  among  the  number; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
and  comfort  which  your  book  has  given  me,  I  know 
not  to  what  I  should  have  sunk.  1  should  like  you 
to  know  that  your  words  have  been  a  great  blessing 
to  a  poor  sufferer  who  truly  thanks  you  for  them." 

On  January  20,  1876,  George  Jelf  was  married  at 
Highgate  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  (Dr.  Claugh- 
ton)  to  Katharine  Frances,  younger  daughter  of  Pre 
bendary  C.  B.  Dalton  (his  former  Vicar),  and  grand 
daughter  of  his  father's  old  friend  Bishop  Blomfield. 
He  described  himself  to  his  future  wife  as  "one  of  an 
anxious  disposition,  unable  to  rejoice  without  trem 
bling,"  but  in  the  new  happiness  of  his  home  his  old 
merriment  and  laughter-loving  nature  gradually  re 
turned  to  him.  The  tiny  Vicarage  became  musical 
with  the  sound  of  children's  voices,  a  son  and  three 
daughters  being  born  during  the  next  six  years. 

In  May  1878  he  was  summoned  to  the  deathbed  of 
his  mother  at  Oxford,  where  she  had  lived  with  the 
faithful  old  family  nurse  since  Dr.  Jelf's  death.  He 
writes  (in  a  letter  blotted  with  tears)  :  "The  death  of 
such  a  mother  must  always  be  one  of  the  great  and 
solemn  griefs  of  a  lifetime,  and  certainly  the  void 
which  her  departure  will  create  for  us  all  is  one  which 
can  never  be  rilled.  But  such  an  influence,  such  a 
bright  and  blessed  example,  such  prayers  as  hers, 
will  always  remain  a  blessing  to  us.  May  we  have 
grace  to  use  it  rightly,  and  may  we  also  realize  more 
and  more  how  truly  and  thoroughly  she  is  still  with 
us  in  Christ  our  Lord.  I  know  how  earnestly  you  will 
pray  for  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  all  her  children, 
that  her  love  and  her  intercessions  may  not  be  lost 
upon  me,  and  that  this  great  grief  may  do  me  good." 

On  May  14  her  body  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her 
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husband  in  the  peaceful  cemetery  of  Holywell,  while 
all  her  sons  and  daughters  knelt  around  her  grave. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  Prebendary  Dalton  left 
Highgate  after  twenty-four  years'  work  there,  and 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Vicarage  at  Saffron  Walden. 

In  1879  George  began  again  to  write  a  Journal 
after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  and  continued  to 
do  so  day  by  day  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the 
course  of  this  Memoir  a  good  many  quotations  from 
this  Journal  are  given,  which,  though  not  important 
in  themselves,  may  best  describe  his  daily  life  and 
methods  of  pastoral  work. 

Saffron  Walden,  1879.  nth  S.  aft.  Trini ty.—  Walked 
to  Sewards  End  and  took  the  service  there,  preaching  to 
a  large  congregation  on  the  contrast  between  the  Pharisee 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Pharisee  of  the  Epistle. 

Had  some  talk  with  Mr.  G.  and  with  that  good  and 
loyal  friend  Mr.  M.  Had  to  complete  my  evening  sermon 
on  the  Collect  after  tea.  A  great  congregation  in  the 
evening.  What  grand  opportunities  are  given  us  here  ! 

Aug.  28. — I  do  not  yet  manage  to  rise  very  early, 
generally  now  about  7.  Must  try  to  mend  my  ways. 

Opened  Girls'  School.  Did  Caesar  with  my  dear  boy. 
I  wrote  letters  and  began  my  Sun.  Evening  sermon.  In 
afternoon  visited  Mrs.  B.  (wife  of  a  nonconformist  trades 
man),  called  on  Mr.  S.,  also  visited  the  G.s  (Friends)  and 
had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with  them.  Also  visited 
Miss  D.  the  dressmaker  and  her  young  workwomen. 

After  dinner  we  read  Shakespeare  and  had  some  sing 
ing. 

Sept.  2. — Got  up  at  6.10,  and  worked  at  some  proofs. 
12  at  Matins.  Taught  in  Girls'  School,  took  E.  in 
Catechism  and  Caesar.  At  n  instructed  Miss  T.  From 
12  to  2.50  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Grammar  School,  at  which  we  decided  .  .  .  that  the  school 
shall  open  on  the  i6th  of  this  month.  In  afternoon  walked 
to  Audley  End,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Braybrooke. 
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Nov.  9.  Sunday. — Received  Holy  Communion  with  15 
others.  Went  to  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools,  and  then  to 
Upper  Square.  I  went  out  into  the  yard,  took  off  my  hat, 
and  preached  to  a  gathering  of  men,  women  and  children, 
reading  those  words  in  St.  John  vi.  concerning  the  true 
labour,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  welcome  to  all  and  the  ever 
lasting  Resurrection.  After  making  the  first  effort,  I  felt 
as  on  former  occasions,  comfort  and  help  in  speaking,  and 
hope  I  was  able  to  say  something  towards  leading  these 
poor  souls  to  remember  our  Lord  in  their  daily  work,  and 
to  come  to  Him.  In  the  morning  B.  preached,  as  I  did 
in  the  evening,  on  Phil.  i.  6.  In  afternoon  K.,  her  father 
and  I  went  to  Sewards  End,  where  he  preached  to  a  large 
congregation.  In  evening  we  read  a  great  part  of  the 
grand  gth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost.  I  prayed  at  Holy 
Communion  to-day  for  guidance  concerning  this  mission 
at  Clapham,  in  which  I  hope  to  take  part,  D.V. 

Nov.  ii.— Taught  in  Girls'  School.  Attended  meeting 
of  Burial  Board.  At  12  prepared  Mrs.  T.  for  Confirma 
tion.  Had  3  sets  of  Confirmation  candidates.  Had  a 
good  walk  in  the  afternoon.  In  evening  went  to  a  densely 
crowded  meeting  on  Temperance,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
R.,  a  total  abstainer  (and  Friend).  He  asked  me  to  say 
prayers,  and  consented,  rather  against  his  will,  that  I 
should  speak.  This  I  felt  bound  to  do,  as  I  cannot  support 
total  abstinence.  My  speech  was  well  received.  I  said 
that  I  was  anxious  not  to  sail  under  false  colours,  and 
that  I  believed  moderation  to  be  the  rule. 

In  1880,  with  the  help  of  the  "Friends,"  a  Branch 
of  the  C.E.T.S.  was  inaugurated,  and  a  coffee-house 
opened.  The  Vicar  became  a  total  abstainer  for  the 
sake  of  example,  but  after  two  years  the  ague  returned 
upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  "rule  " 
of  moderation. 

He  taught  in  one  of  the  day  schools  every  morn 
ing,  and  visited  at  the  Union  where  he  was  Chaplain, 
and  where  the  care  of  the  inmates  was  of  great  interest 
to  him.  He  made  a  practice,  especially  on  Sundays, 
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of  speaking  to  men  standing  about  in  the  street,  urg 
ing  them  to  spend  the  Sunday  better.  "One  told  me 
that  he  had  laughed  a  bit,  but  afterwards  he  had  re 
membered  it.  I  reminded  one  that  it  is  not  I,  but  my 
Master,  Who  calls  him." 

One  of  the  Vicar's  chief  interests  at  Walden  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  old  Grammar  School  for 
boys,  which  was  rebuilt  and  started  afresh  with  a  new 
scheme  under  the  Reverend  R.  Luckock. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  life  was  all  work  and 
no  play.     Many   were  the   parochial   entertainments 
in  which  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  took  part  in  duets, 
songs  and  glees.     He  was  possessed  of  much  of  the 
"saving  grace  of  humour,"  and  had  a  keen  sense  ot 
the  ludicrous.     This  was  somewhat  tried  on  some  of 
these  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when,  at  a  Mothers 
Meeting  party,  one  of  the  guests  insisted  on  singing, 
unaccompanied,    all    through    Jackson's    Te    Deum, 
immediately  after  a  comic  song  had  been  given ;  or 
when  the  Vicar  himself  opened  a  Temperance  Meet 
ing  by  starting  a  long-metred  hymn  to  a  short-metred 
tune,  and  finding  notes  wanting  in  the  second  and 
fourth   lines,   cheerfully   improvised   in   every   verse, 
hoping  his  companions  would  have  the  courage  to 
follow  him  !     He  would  sometimes  stand  up  to  read 
Dickens,  with  the  result  that  the  people  all  laughed 
so  much  to  see  him  laughing  that  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  close  the  book.    Life  was  not  at  all  dull  in  that 
enterprising  little  town,  where  good  lectures  and  con 
certs  were  constantly  arranged.     One  of  these  last, 
given  by  the  English   Glee   Union,   is  well   remem 
bered,    when    the    members    of    that    famous    men's 
quartette  sang  in  their  best  style  the  humorous  quar 
tette  of  "Old  Daddy  Longlegs."    This  was  quite  too 
much  for  the  Vicar,  who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
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audience,  the  tears  running  down  his  face  in  his 
whole-hearted  enjoyment  of  the  fun. 

No  record  of  his  work  at  Saffron  Walden  would  be 
complete  without  alluding  to  the  close  and  intimate 
friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  the  Assistant 
Clergy,*  who  took  their  full  share  of  the  arduous 
labours,  and  loyally  supported  him  in  all  his  under 
takings. 

The  Reverend  G.  C.  Blaxland  (now  Rector  of 
Ringshall,  Suffolk)  contributes  the  following  sketch  : 
"My  introduction  to  Mr.  Jelf  came  about  through  a 
friend,  now  one  of  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford, 
whom  I  had  consulted  about  my  first  curacy.  He 
happened  to  meet  Mr.  Jelf  (who  was  then  seeking  a 
curate),  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  him  that  he 
at  once  advised  me  to  apply.  It  was  for  me  a  happy 
providence,  for  Saffron  Walden  was  an  ideal  sphere 
of  work.  The  '  clean  '  little  town  adjoining  the  park 
and  mansion  of  Audley  End  was  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  noble  church  rose  up  conspicuous  in  the  midst : 
a  type  of  the  life  lifted  up  above  the  world.  There 
was  the  happy  home  of  the  Vicarage  with  its  open 
door  of  hospitality ;  the  work  was  varied  and  hopeful 
and  well  in  hand ;  and  above  all  there  was  the  Vicar, 
whose  very  countenance  spoke  of  refinement  and  cul 
ture,  with  deep  spirituality;  of  a  heart  still  young, 
though  chastened  by  experience ;  of  austerity  coupled 
with  the  warmth  and  wealth  of  human  sympathy ;  of 
the  vision  of  faith  embodied  in  the  labour  of  love. 
Work  with  him  was  not  likely  to  lack  ideals  and 
inspiration. 

"Mr.  Jelf's  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was 
a  time  when  religious  antagonisms  were  more  than 

*  These  were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Daniels,  the  Rev.  Piers  Claughton, 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Blaxland,  and  the  Rev.  George  Sampson. 
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ordinarily  inflamed.  Mr.  Tooth's  case,  the  Ridsdale 
judgment,  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  all 
belong  to  this  period.  Saffron  Walden  had  been  long 
accustomed,  under  former  Vicars,  to  one  way  of  think 
ing,  and  the  new  Vicar,  though  large-minded  and 
moderate,  was  very  definitely  devoted  to  the  other. 
To  him  the  Church  and  her  system  were  the  object, 
not  only  of  his  conviction,  but  of  his  devoted  attach 
ment.  Many  of  the  things  which  he  did  (though  such 
as  would  now  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course)  were 
misunderstood.  He  was  so  sure  of  his  own  sincerity 
of  purpose,  and  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  that  the 
want  of  confidence  shown  in  some  quarters,  the  com 
plaints  of  arbitrary  proceedings  and  the  charges  of 
Romanizing  tendencies  wounded  his  sensitive  nature 
to  the  quick.*  Perhaps  he  took  them  too  seriously. 
It  was  not  that  he  lacked  supporters.  He  was  one 
whom  the  great  mass  of  the  people  could  not  help 
loving,  and  he  was  confident  that  he  would  win  them 
all  in  time.  But  he  *  laboured  for  peace/  and  he 
could  not  be  happy  while  even  support  to  himself 
tended  to  make  divisions  among  the  people. 

"He  set  himself  to  work  the  system  of  the  Church 
faithfully  and  without  exaggeration  on  any  side.  The 
services  on  week-days  and  Sundays,  in  the  atmo 
sphere  of  devotion  inspired  by  the  beautiful  building, 
were  part  of  his  soul's  life.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
there  was  in  the  church,  large,  lofty  and  soaring, 
with  its  clearly-defined  outlines  and  the  chaste 
austerity  of  its  beauty,  the  expression  of  a  spirit 
singularly  akin  to  the  Vicar's  own.  He  was  careful 
to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  outlying  ham 
lets,  but  it  was  his  aim  to  gather  the  spiritual  life  of 

*  It  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  he  asked  to  have  the  words 
"  Be  patient  towards  all  men  "  illuminated  under  a  small  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  and  kept  it  always  before  him  on  his  writing-table. 
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the  parish  to  the  Parish  Church  as  its  centre.  And 
the  Sunday  evening  service  went  a  long  way  to  fulfil 
this  ideal.  The  long  nave  and  aisles  filled  with  a 
deeply  attentive  congregation,  in  which  the  men 
formed  a  large  proportion,  was  an  inspiring  sight, 
and  the  oneness  of  spirit  in  which  all  were  held  under 
the  sway  of  the  Vicar's  voice  could  be  felt  by  all. 

"His  sermons,  always  then  fully  written,  were  most 
carefully  prepared.  Some  of  them  have  been  printed 
(e.g.  the  'Rule  of  God's  Commandments,'  which 
formed  a  well-remembered  Sunday  Evening  Course), 
and  bear  witness  to  the  felicity  of  language,  the  ful 
ness  of  thought,  and  the  spiritual  earnestness  by 
which  his  preaching  was  characterized.  But  the  sin 
gularly  clear  utterance  and  the  pathos  of  the  living 
voice  gave  a  power  (as  was  remarked  to  the  writer  by 
one  of  his  most  cultivated  hearers)  to  his  words  which 
cannot  be  communicated  in  print.  His  scholarly 
instinct,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  industry  which 
spared  no  pains,  are  seen  also  in  the  aptness  of  ex 
pression,  and  methodical  arrangement  of  his  ideas, 
in  his  printed  letters  to  his  parishioners. 

"Mr.  Jelf  was  a  most  delightful  companion,  always 
ready  with  interesting  conversation,  and  always  ready 
to  listen  to  others  with  sympathetic  appreciation.  He 
had  the  liveliest  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  and  his  laughter 
carried  one  away  with  him.  But  no  one  ever  heard 
an  unkind  joke  from  him,  and  if  a  flippant  remark 
was  made,  his  uncompromising  silence  was  a  rebuke 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  ever  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  others.  It  seemed  to  give  him  par 
ticular  pleasure  to  quote  what  '  a  wise  layman  '  or  a 

*  working  man  '   had  said  to   him ;   while   his  warm 

*  thank  you  for  your  sermon,'  when  one  of  his  curates 
had    acquitted    himself    well,    was    a    commendation 
which  exalted  while  it  humbled, 
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"It  was  the  privilege  of  his  younger  curates  to  be 
admitted  to  share  in  the  family  life  of  the  Vicarage ; 
and  the  Sunday  evenings  there,  after  the  day's  work 
was  over,  when  Mrs.  Jelf  played  and  sang,  and  when 
we  read  Milton  together,  were  occasions  we  highly 
prized.  The  sanctity  of  family  ties  was  with  him  a 
religious  principle.  '  What  do  your  parents  think 
of  it  ? '  (he  would  ask  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
plan).  '  I  think  a  father's  or  mother's  opinion  ought 
never  to  be  lightly  set  aside.' 

"It  was  a  great  encouragement  to  him  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  distress  caused  by  differences  with  some 
of  his  parishioners,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  ap 
pointed  him  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  less  satisfaction  that  his  parishioners  heard, 
at  a  later  period,  that  he  had  been  made  Canon  of 
Rochester,  for  they  foresaw  that  it  must  result  in  his 
leaving  Saffron  Walden,  and  there  were  few,  if  any, 
by  that  time  who  had  not  learnt  to  recognize  that  they 
had  among  them  a  man  of  God. 

"No  sketch  of  the  Vicar  would  be  complete  without 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  play-time,  as,  for  instance,  when 
setting  out  for  a  holiday  with  Mrs.  Jelf,  or  when 
equipped  in  Norfolk  jacket  and  straw  hat  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day's  outing.  He  had  a  keen  faculty 
for  enjoyment,  and  the  brightness  of  his  countenance 
when  he  had  for  the  while  put  away  all  cares,  and  the 
zest  with  which  he  entered  into  holiday  plans,  com 
municated  themselves  to  his  companions  with  a  charm 
that  even  theological  aloofness  could  not  resist.  One 
notable  occasion  was  that  of  the  perambulation  of  the 
parish  in  June  1877.  No  such  perambulation  had 
been  made  for  fifty-four  years,  and  then  it  had  taken 
two  days,  for  Saffron  Walden  is  a  large  parish  skirt 
ing  the  boundaries  of  no  less  than  ten  adjacent 
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parishes.    The  Vicar  entered  upon  it  with  enthusiasm. 
An  early  start  was  made  at  9  a.m.     The  route  lay 
around  the  beautiful  parks  of  Shortgrove  and  Audley 
End,  sometimes  along  plantations,  sometimes  across 
stiff,  hilly  ploughed  fields.     At  one  place  the  river 
Cam  had  to  be  crossed  three  times,   '  a  very  rickety 
punt,  manned  by  an  ancient  mariner,  giving  question 
able  passage,   once  through  an  extremely  low  arch, 
which  much   lowered   the   party.'      Midway   on   this 
journey  an  '  al  fresco  '  lunch  was  provided  by  ladies 
who  drove  out  to  meet  the  party.    Then  the  route  was 
continued  over  the  high  tableland  of  Essex  with  fine 
prospects,  and  along  green  lanes  until  the  starting- 
point  was  reached  again  at  6.25  p.m.     It  was  a  walk 
of  about  twenty-six  miles,  but  Mr.  Jelf's  spirits  never 
flagged;   his  spare,   active  frame   made  light  of  the 
fatigue;  and  some  at  least  of  his  five  companions  felt 
that  they  knew  their  Vicar  better  for  that  day." 

In  July  1880  he  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
the  offer  of  the  Residential  Canonry  at  Rochester, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Miller. 

July  28.— Up  at  5.40.  Read  through  the  39  Articles  in 
Latin,  and  examined  the  District  Visitors'  list.  After 
breakfast,  K.  and  I  went  off,  and  travelled  to  the  Deanery, 
Rochester.  Were  most  kindly  received.  After  luncheon 
the  Dean  took  us  to  our  house,  which  stands  pleasantly 
in  a  grass  garden  close  to  the  Cathedral  on  the  South 
Side.  Then  we  went  into  the  Cathedral  and  knelt  down, 
and  I  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  my  work,  asking-  that  I 
might  be  faithful,  and  that  I  may  study  diligently. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  at  this  time  was  the  Very 
Reverend  Robert  Scott,  formerly  Master  of  Balliol, 
the  joint  author  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  known  as 
"Liddell  and  Scott." 

On  September  i  the  m  w  Canon  was  installed  in  his 
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place  in  the  cathedral  by  the  Vice-Dean,  Dr.  Haw 
kins  (Provost  of  Oriel),  who  had  been  Canon  of 
Rochester  for  six  years  before  his  new  colleague  was 
born,  and  had  held  him  in  his  arms  when  a  child. 

For  two  years  Canon  Jelf  continued  his  parish 
work,  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  Roches 
ter  and  Walden;  but  on  November  i,  1882,  he  said 
good-bye  to  his  beloved  church  and  his  faithful 
friends,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rochester.  He 
writes — 

Nov.  i. — My  last  day  in  this  dear  place.  God  be 
praised  for  all  His  blessing  to  me  and  mine,  in  Home 
and  Parish.  I  was  still  visiting  in  the  morning.  At  11.30 
we  had  our  last  Celebration,  66  receiving  with  us,  and 
some  very  tearful  farewells  afterwards. 

Perhaps  this  chapter  of  Canon  Jelf's  life  may  be 
fitly  closed  by  this  paragraph  from  the  Saffron 
Walden  Magazine,  written  some  twenty-six  years 
later  (December  1908)— 

"During  the  years  Canon  Jelf  was  Vicar,  1874  to 
1882,  the  change  of  thought,  and  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  services  in  the  Church  of  England, 
reached  Walden ;  and  it  fell  to  him  to  make  altera 
tions  not  accepted  by  all  at  the  time ;  although  all  now 
acknowledge  the  desirability  of  the  changes  he  insti 
tuted.  But  for  the  time,  Canon  Jelf,  who  was 
eminently  a  man  of  peace,  was  forced  by  sincere  con 
viction  into  an  attitude  of  conflict  most  distasteful  to 
one  of  his  gentle,  lovable  nature.  We  now  reap  the 
fruit  of  what  he  has  sown." 
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"There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  everlasting  chime  ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat." 

KEBLE. 

"Only  a  smile  that  was  given  me, 
On  the  crowded  street  one  day, 
But  it  pierced  the  gloom  of  my  saddened  heart, 
Like  a  sudden  sunbeam's  ray." 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


V 

BEFORE  taking  up  his  residence  at  Rochester  as 
a  member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter,  Canon  Jelf  care 
fully  studied  Archbishop  Benson's  book,  The 
Cathedral,  learning  lessons  from  it  that  he  never  for 
got,  and  these  he  set  himself  to  carry  out  in  his  life 
more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on.  Benson  de 
scribes  the  "old  activity"  of  the  Cathedral  Chapters 
(as  summarized  in  Bishop  Alnwick's  precis  of  the 
Ancient  Statutes),  and  shows  how  the  needs  of  our 
modern  times  may  be  met  in  its  revival  :  (i)  by  the 
training  of  young  clergy  in  knowledge  and  pastoral 
care;  (2)  by  mission  work  in  the  Diocese;  (3)  by 
practical  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  the 
Cathedral  city.  He  shows  how  the  Cathedral  is  to 
be  the  "House  of  Praise,"  where  the  worship  of  the 
Diocese  is  centred;  and  how  the  attendance  of  the 
Canons  at  this  worship  is  "an  essential  part  of  their 
life,"  required  of  them  daily,  unless  they  "have  leave 
of  absence,  or  are  ill,  or  occupied  elsewhere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church."  This  was  the  standard  to 
which  the  new  Canon  endeavoured  to  conform  him 
self  for  twenty-seven  years. 

But  he  always  tried  to  bear  in  mind  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Hawkins,  that  now 
he  was  a  member  of  a  corporate  body,  and  must  in 
Chapter  submit  his  wishes  to  those  of  others.  He 
was  forty-five  years  younger  than  the  courtly  old 
Provost  (who  died  soon  after  he  took  up  his  resi- 
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dence),  and  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Chapter  :  so  that  when  a  perambu 
lator  was  espied  in  the  Precincts  it  created  a  sensa 
tion.  At  the  christening  of  his  little  boy  Philip,  in 
November  1884,  it  was  found  to  be  fifty-one  years 
since  a  Canon's  child  had  been  baptized  in  the 
Cathedral.  (Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were 
afterwards  added  to  the  family  circle.)  At  Canon 
Jelf's  first  Chapter  Meeting  (in  November  1880)  he 
had  asked  for  Saints'  Day  Celebrations,  "but"  (he 
writes)  "the  Dean  said  that  even  weekly  Communions 
had  only  been  established  about  thirteen  years.  I 
intend,  D.V.,  to  go  on  pressing  this,  also  urging 
early  Celebrations  on  Sunday."  A  year  afterwards 
he  speaks  of  the  willingness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  consider  this,  and  also  another  point  about  which 
he  was  anxious,  viz.  the  re-organization  of  the  Choir 
School. 

Canon  Jelf  used  the  leisure  that  he  now  for  a  short 
time  enjoyed,  in  the  closer  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  theology  and  history.  He  writes  thus  in  his 
Journal:  "The  Revised  Version  appeared  on  May 
17,  1881,  and  I  have  read  it  every  day  (except  3  or 
4)  from  that  time  till  July  16,  1882;  first  reading  the 
English  Version  with  intense  interest  and  profit;  and 
then  for  1 1  months  going  through  the  Revised 
Greek  Testament,  and  comparing  it  verse  by  verse 
with  the  Revised  English  Version;  and  thus  I  ascer 
tained  for  myself  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  this 
noble  work." 

In  the  early  days  of  1884  he  conducted  the  Edin 
burgh  Mission,  with  the  help  of  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Dalton,  now  Rector  of  Clapham,  and  the  late 
Reverend  H.  C.  Powell;  and  describes  it  at  the  time 
as  "rich  in  calls,  in  aids  to  faith,  in  the  harmony  of 
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hearts,  in  opportunities  for  self-dedication."  Pre 
bendary  Dalton  writes  that  the  two  points  which  still 
remain  in  his  mind  as  to  the  preaching  there,  are  : 
(i)  his  plain  speaking  to  the  people  on  social  sins, 
and  (2)  his  power  of  winning  back  to  the  faith  those 
who  had  lost  their  hold. 

But  this  chapter  must  describe  what  was  certainly 
the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  the  most  interest 
ing  period  of  his  life. 

^In  September  1883  the  living  of  St.  Mary's, 
Chatham,  fell  vacant,  and  after  much  anxious  con 
sideration  Canon  Jelf  decided  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
souls  in  that  important  place,  being  nominated  to  it 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester.  The  parish 
presented  peculiar  difficulties  at  that  time.  The  old 
church  stood  at  one  end  of  it,  and  needed  entire 
restoration ;  a  mission  chapel  for  the  Brook  (a  street 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood)  had  to  be  com 
pleted;  and  the  Rector  was  responsible  for  all  the 
funerals  in  the  cemetery  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
church.  The  large  and  shifting  population,  always 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dockyard  and 
garrison  towns,  was  subject  to  the  excitement  and 
temptations  incidental  thereto;  and  the  people  were 
crowded  together  in  mean  streets  and  narrow  courts 
and  alleys,  into  many  of  which  it  was  said  then  (we 
are  speaking  of  twenty-six  years  ago)  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  ladies  to  venture.  For  the  Rector's  help  in 
caring  for  their  souls  and  bodies  there  was  one  aged 
Curate  and  two  District  Visitors,  (one  of  whom 
resigned  at  the  first  meeting  to  which  they  were 
called  !).  But  the  new  Rector  was  not  to  be  daunted 
Bishop  Thorold  (the  Diocesan)  gave  him  his  blessing 
m  one  of  his  brief  and  beautiful  notes:  "Go  if  you 
will  to  Chatham,  and  may  God  make  you  very  wise 
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to  win  souls."  This  new  undertaking  made  those 
who  loved  him  tremble,  knowing  as  they  did  with 
what  conscientiousness  he  would  throw  himself  into 
it;  and  the  constant  entries  in  his  Journal  of  "felt 
greatly  tired,"  "in  much  pain,"  "much  exhausted," 
show  how  great  was  the  strain  upon  him. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Chatham,  stands  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Precincts,  Rochester,  and 
the  Rector  decided  to  put  the  Senior  Curate  into 
Chatham  Rectory,  and  to  walk  backwards  and  for 
wards  from  home  for  his  work.  This  he  did,  through 
the  noisy,  crowded  streets,  twice  and  three  times  a 
day  during  these  six  years,  beginning  the  day  gener 
ally  with  8  o'clock  Matins  at  St.  Mary's,  and  often 
not  getting  home  till  late  at  night.  On  Sundays 
he  would  spend  almost  the  whole  day  in  the  parish, 
taking  his  meals  with  kind  friends  at  Admiralty 
House,  at  the  Gunwharf,  or  the  Barracks;  and  only 
allowing  himself  a  short  time  with  his  children  at 
tea-time,  for  their  hymn-singing  and  repetition  of 
poetry  (the  choice  of  which  he  himself  had  made). 

On  September  12  Archdeacon  Cheetham  inducted 
the  new  Rector.  He  writes  in  his  Journal :  "  It  was 
very  serious  for  me,  but  I  earnestly  prayed  for  His 
blessing  on  my  work ;  and  I  believe  many  prayed  for 
me."  On  his  first  Sunday  he  writes  (September  16), 
"Got  up  at  6.30,  walked  to  St.  Mary's  in  good  time 
for  the  8  o'clock  Celebration.  ...  At  Matins  I  read 
prayers,  chanted  the  Litany,  read  out  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  and  preached  a  short  sermon.  Returning 
for  luncheon,  I  rested  awhile,  and  then  walked  again 
to  Chatham  and  visited  the  Sunday-school,  where 
the  attendance  was  lamentable.  .  .  .  Went  to  Even 
song,  my  sermon  being  on  St.  Luke  xxii.  33,  '  Lord, 
I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee.'  May  this  be  my  pur- 
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pose.  I  appealed  for  Sunday-school  Teachers  and 
District  Visitors." 

Parishioners  and  friends  from  Rochester  volun 
teered  help  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  a  splendid  band 
of  helpers  soon  gathered  round  the  clergy.  The 
Rector  taught  and  examined  regularly  in  the  day- 
schools  (appointing  new  masters  and  mistresses)  ; 
and  spent  his  afternoons  in  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  not  omitting  the  public-houses,  of  which  there 
were  fifty  in  the  parish,  and  the  many  lodging-houses 
in  the  Brook. 

Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  was  invited  to  visit  Chatham 
in  1884,  and  to  address  meetings  of  women,  and 
also  of  men,  on  the  subject  of  social  morality.  After 
her  visit,  and  with  the  help  of  ladies  in  Rochester 
and  Chatham,  the  "  Association  for  the  Care  of 
Friendless  Girls"  was  founded,  with  the  double 
object  of  Prevention  and  Rescue.  This  association 
has  now  been  at  work  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has 
been  greatly  blessed  and  prospered. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  April  1885  (in  answer 
to  one  from  an  "Officer  of  the  Garrison,"  comment 
ing  on  the  state  of  the  streets  in  Chatham,  and  ask 
ing,  "Is  it  not  time  for  some  one  in  authority  to  look 
into  these  matters?"),  the  Rector  writes:  "The  state 
of  our  streets  is,  no  doubt,  bad  enough;  but  those 
who  knew  the  place  twenty  years  ago  say  that  the 
improvement  is  very  great.  ...  I  am  thankful  to 
be  able  to  say  that  many  branches  of  preventive  and 
rescue  work  are  thriving  and  bearing  fruit  in  the 
town.  For  preventive  agency  we  have  :  (i)  a  White 
Cross  Brotherhood  in  which  many  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  are  labouring  together  for  the  pro 
motion  of  respect  towards  women,  and  purity  among 
men,  and  under  the  auspices  of  which  we  have  held 
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largely  attended  meetings  of  men  at  various  centres; 
(2)  a  Ladies'  Association  for  the  protection  of  young 
women  and  children ;  (3)  a  free  Registry  for  young 
servants,  which  has  been  very  successful;  (4)  an  In 
dustrial  Home  for  friendless  girls ;  (5)  a  branch  of  the 
G.F.S.  numbering  more  than  250  members;  (6)  a 
Children's  Temperance  Guild;  (7)  a  Parochial  Mission 
Woman ;  (8)  a  Mission  Chapel  well-placed  among  the 
poor,  and  well-used  by  them ;  and  (9)  as  important  as 
any,  regular  pastoral  visitation."  To  these  were  after 
wards  added  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  a  branch  of  the 
Mothers'  Union,  Church  Army  work,  a  club  for  men 
in  the  Brook,  and  a  branch  of  the  C.E.T.S. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  Journal  may  per 
haps  show  best  his  methods  of  working  and  the  diffi 
culties  and  wearing  nature  of  the  work. 

July  12,  1885,  Sunday.—  Took  early  Celebration  at  the 
Cathedral,  21  receiving.  To  Sunday  School  for  the  close. 
Canon  Elwyn  preached.  In  afternoon  I  rested,  and  in 
evening  first  preached  in  open  air  in  the  Brook,  on  St. 
John  xi.  17-29,  reminding1  the  people  who  stood  by  of 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  of  the  departed,  and  of  our 
Lord.  Then  I  took  the  Service  at  Mission  Chapel,  80 
or  90  present,  my  text  being-  Job  xix.  26.  I  was  very 
thankful  for  the  evening's  work,  but  utterly  tired  out; 
and  ague  followed. 

Sept.  6,  1885,  Sunday. — Went  to  early  Celebration  at 
St.  Mary's,  n  receiving.  Breakfasted  with  my  ever  kind 
friends  the  B.s,  then  went  to  Sunday  School,  thin  attend 
ance.  Preached  a  sermon  on  the  old  Parish  Church  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  God.  Celebrated,  26  receiving. 
Came  home  for  dinner,  rested  in  afternoon,  and  then  pre 
pared  for  the  evening.  I  spoke  to  several  in  the  streets. 
Took  Service  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  preaching  on  St. 
Luke  vii.  37  :  a  good  attendance  on  the  whole. 

Oct.  6,  1886. — Wrote  and  read  before  Prayers.  Matins 
at  Cathedral,  and  more  writing.  Prepared  for  lecture. 
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In  afternoon  I  visited  in  High  Street  Mrs.  R.  (Dissenter), 
Mrs.  S.  and  Miss  D.,  Mrs.  R.  (Baptist  and  baptized), 
Miss  W.,  Mr.  W.,  Mrs.  C.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Had  two 
hours  School  managers'  meeting,  had  some  food  with 
Mr.  L.,  then  attended  Choir  Practice,  and  gave  a  lecture 
on  Micah.  Enjoyed  the  Guardian  later. 

Oct.  17,  Sunday. — Assisted  at  early  Celebration,  10 
receiving,  breakfasted  with  the  C.s,  who  were  very 
friendly.  Preached  in  the  morning  on  Eph.  iv.  i,  and 
celebrated,  18  receiving.  Lunched  with  the  N.s  and 
visited  the  Sunday  Schools.  Took  Catechizing  and  Bap 
tisms,  and  then  came  home  to  my  dear  ones  to  tea.  Later, 
took  Mission  Room  Service  and  preached  on  St.  Luke 
xiv.  6.  Spoke  earnestly  to  4  young  men  before  the 
Service.  Alas  !  the  state  of  Chatham. 

Oct.  31,  Sunday. — A  very  full  day  but  a  happy  one. 
Took  early  Celebration  at  St.  Mary's,  14  receiving,  then 
a  wedding  with  an  address  on  love.  Breakfasted  at 
Admiralty  House.  In  morning  preached  on  Eph.  iv.  30, 
walked  home  with  K.  and  D.  and  heard  the  children 
repeat.  Took  Children's  Service  with  Catechizing  on 
Esther.  Had  tea  with  the  M.s,  and  then  took  the  Ser 
vice  at  the  Mission  Room,  where  the  attendance  was  good. 
Nov.  5,  Friday  (Month  of  Residence).— Took  morning 
Service  at  St.  Mary's  and  also  went  to  Matins  in  the 
Cathedral.  Wrote  letters  and  prepared  for  Catechizing. 
In  afternoon  had  about  2  hours  on  Chatham  Refuge 
Committee.  .'.  .  I  called  on  the  D.s,  also  F.  and  L. 
Teachers'  Meeting.  I  took  Evensong. 

The  subject  that  occupied  much  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  and  prayers  for  the  whole  of  these  six  years 
was  the  restoration  of  the  interesting  old  parish 
church.  A  church  had  stood  in  that  commanding 
position  overlooking  the  busy  Medway  with  its  Gun- 
wharf  and  Dockyard,  since  Saxon  times,  and  there 
were  still  remains  to  be  found  of  the  church  of  1120. 
These  were  afterwards  made  visible  by  the  skilful 
designs  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  and  acted  as  a 
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"motif"  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  whole. 
The  Rector  first  mooted  the  idea  in  November  1883, 
at  a  meeting  of  parishioners ;  but  much  opposition 
and  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
not  until  March  1887  that  the  work  was  actually 
begun.  During  these  three  and  a  half  years  the 
sum  of  ^"3000  was  raised,  the  Rector  writing  over 
1000  letters  with  his  own  hand  to  friends  far  and  near, 
and  sending  appeals  to  the  public  press,  besides 
making  personal  applications  to  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty.  He  writes  in  his  Journal:  "The 
Restoration  fills  my  mind,"  "O  that  the  work  may 
not  be  checked  through  me." 

On  May  3,  1887,  the  first  stone  of  the  chancel  was 
laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  naval  and  military 
officers  and  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
Service  in  Chatham. 

On  November  3  the  Rector  climbed  the  roof  and 
placed  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  chancel  gable  with 
a  dedicatory  prayer,  and  on  December  i  (noted  in  his 
Journal  as  "a  joyful,  blessed  day,  never  to  be  for 
gotten  ")  the  chancel  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  beautiful  service  was 
followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  schools,  where  the 
Bishop,  the  General  of  the  District  and  the  High 
Constable  of  Chatham  spoke  sympathetically  of  the 
work.  His  Journal  on  the  Sunday  after  this  runs  : 
"Prepared  my  sermon  in  the  morning  and  preached 
it  at  St.  Mary's.  .  .  .  Lunched  at  Rectory,  then  took 
one  of  our  weddings  at  St.  John's,  remitting  the  fee, 
and  giving  2s.  6d.  to  the  clerk  myself  because  the 
people  had  had  so  much  trouble.  Took  3  funerals 
at  cemetery,  then  preached  at  Cathedral  about  our 
beloved  Dean." 
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Dean  Scott  died  on  December  2  of  this  year,  and 
his  successor,  Canon  Hole,  happened  to  be  staying 
with  Canon  Jelf  at  the  time,  in  order  to  preach  one 
of  the  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  in  the  Octave  of  the 
Dedication. 

The  Journal  of  January  29,  1888,  runs:  "To-day  I 
am  fifty-four.  I  dedicated  myself  anew.  How  many 
years  are  gone.  I  must  be  watchful  and  diligent." 

May  16.— Up  at  6.35.  Took  D.  before  Matins.  I 
prepared  my  lecture  and  wrote  letters.  In  afternoon  I 
visited  (8  houses).  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Dean  Scott 
Memorial.  I  took  two  Confirmation  Classes  and  a  Lec 
ture  at  St.  Mary's. 

Whitsunday.— Up  at  5.50,  a  very  full  day.  I  took 
the  7  o'clock  Celebration  at  St.  Mary's  (n  receiving), 
then  we  three  assisted  Burrows  at  8.  After  breakfasting 
at  the  Rectory,  I  walked  to  Luton  Church,  and  preached 
to  a  very  large  congregation  about  our  good  friend  Clay- 
don  (the  late  Rector).  Then  took  the  Celebration,  about 
75  receiving.  I  drove  *  home  in  time  to  preach  at  the 
Cathedral.  Then  too  at  Evensong  I  preached  at  St. 
Mary's  and  went  to  bed  utterly  tired. 

In  spite  of  this  he  was  up  at  6.35  the  next  morning 
to  take  the  early  Celebration  at  the  Cathedral,  it  being 
one  of  his  months  of  residence,  during  which  the 
double  work  tired  him  very  much.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  his  old  enemy,  the  ague,  returned  upon  him, 
causing  him  great  suffering;  and  severe  gastric 
neuralgia  often  disabled  him  entirely  from  work. 
The  doctors  ordered  a  complete  rest  for  some  months ; 
and  we  left  home  together  at  the  end  of  January  1889, 

*  The  driving  was  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  his  duty  at  the 
Cathedral ;  but  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  him  not  to  use 
vehicles  on  Sundays.  He  sometimes  walked  as  much  as  six  miles 
for  preaching,  rather  than  do  so. 
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to  spend  three  months  in  the  Riviera  and  North  Italy, 
resigning  the  parish  altogether  at  Midsummer. 

During  five  out  of  the  six  years  that  he  had  been 
Rector  of  Chatham,  he  had  the  help  of  able  and 
efficient  colleagues,  who  worked  loyally  and  affection 
ately  with  him,  and  have  left  their  mark  for  good  on 
the  parish.* 

The  churchwardens,  choirmen,  school-teachers  and 
Visitors,  as  well  as  the  Matron  of  the  Shelter  and 
the  Mission  Woman,  were  all  his  good  friends  and 
helpers,  loved  and  valued  by  him  for  their  self-deny 
ing  labours.  A  clergyman's  widow  (an  old  friend 
of  his  own)  spent  three  years  in  Chatham,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  work  of  the  parish.  She  writes  that : 
"Those  three  years  were  the  most  blessed  and  helpful 
of  all  my  spiritual  life.  The  stimulus  of  Canon  Jelf's 
self-sacrificing  example,  of  his  untiring  devotion  to 
his  work,  and  of  his  saintliness  and  humility,  was 
most  inspiring.  Then,  too,  his  constantly  expressed 
gratitude  for,  and  appreciation  of,  one's  poor  efforts 
were  quite  touching,  and  only  made  one  long  to  do 
more  for  one  whose  teaching  was  so  uplifting." 

Bishop  Thorold  wrote  to  him  in  September  1888  : 
"No  one  can  possibly  say  that  if  you  resign  the 
benefice,  you  are  running  »away  from  an  accepted 
duty,  or  that  you  have  not  fulfilled  what  you  under 
took,  with  a  sort  of  grand  completeness.  St.  Mary's 
is  now  lifted  up  to  quite  a  new  position  by  your 
ministry  there;  a  KT^OL  es  act.  I  rather  shrink,  as 
one  who  loves  you  in  many  relations,  and  for  many 
reasons,  from  the  thought  of  your  undertaking  the 
restoration  of  the  nave.  If  the  parish  were  nearer 
the  Precincts,  the  case  might  be  otherwise.  But  it  is 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Foxley  Norris,  Rev.  C.  C.  Child,  Rev.  Gerald 
Harcourt  and  Rev.  A.  S.  P.  Blackburne. 
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a  great  burden  on  your  willing  but  not  too  strong 
shoulders.  I  suspect  you  have  more  service  to  do 
the  Church  with  your  pen  than  you  know  of." 

One  who  well  understood  the  work  at  Chatham 
writes  twenty  years  afterwards  :  *  "The  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people  caused  him  to  work  far  beyond  his 
strength;  and  when  his  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
called  forth  manifestations  of  the  love  of  those  to 
whom  he  ministered  so  acceptably,  he  marvelled  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  Had  he  done  nothing  what 
ever  to  merit  it,  he  could  not  have  been  more  grateful 
for  the  warm-heartedness  of  his  parishioners." 
*  Chatham  and  Rochester  News. 
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"  Fear  God,  and  where  you  go  men  shall  think  they  walk  in 
hallowed  cathedrals.  When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice  shall 
be  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn." 

EMERSON. 

"  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 

Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still : — 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places,  are  the  way 

To  compass  this.     Find  out  men's  wants  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there  !    All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses." 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 


VI 

AFTER  resigning  his  work  at  Chatham,  Canon  Jelf 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  for  the  next  five  years 
to  the  needs  of  the  Diocese,  preaching  and  teaching  in 
the  Cathedral  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  also  in 
the  South  London  part  of  the  Diocese.  In  1890  he 
received  a  hundred  and  ten  invitations  to  conduct 
Quiet  Days  or  give  special  addresses,  of  which  he 
accepted  forty-five.  For  four  years  in  succession  he 
gave  instructions  during  Lent  to  the  children  of  the 
educated  classes  in  the  Ladye  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral,  setting  question  papers  every  week,  and 
giving  prizes  at  the  end  of  each  course.  He  also 
gave  weekly  Bible  lectures  in  the  same  place  during 
Advent  and  Lent.  For  several  consecutive  years  he 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  Church  History  at 
different  places — Greenwich,  Lewisham,  Blackheath, 
Gravesend  and  Anerley ;  on  which  he  bestowed  much 
thought  and  pains.  He  felt  very  much  at  first  his 
need  of  greater  historical  knowledge,  but  tried  to 
make  up  for  this  by  diligent  study,  frequently  spend 
ing  several  hours  in  the  reading-room  at  Zion  College 
or  at  the  British  Museum  to  get  up  some  special 
period. 

His  lifelong  habit  of  early  rising  and  sitting  up  late 
was  turned  to  account  in  these  Rochester  years  for 
study.  He  kept  a  daily  record  of  his  reading.  In 
1890  he  notes  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  he  had  read 
through  twenty-nine  books  of  the  Bible,  eighteen 
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standard  books  of  theology  and  history,  and  thirteen 
of  poetry  and  fiction;  these  last  being  chiefly  read 
aloud  to  his  family.  He  introduced  his  children  to 
the  best  writers  of  romance,  and  their  greatest  delight 
at  all  times  was  to  hear  "  Father,"  in  his  clear  musical 
voice,  reading  to  them  passages  of  Milton,  Shake 
speare,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  or  the  novels  of 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  He  also  read 
with  them  many  books  of  history,  travel  and  popular 
science,  instructed  them  in  Latin,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  began  each  day  by  reading  the  Bible  with 
them,  and  prepared  each  one  for  Confirmation. 

During  the  years  1890  and  1891  he  was  writing  a 
book  entitled,  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven,  words 
which  have  been  called  (as  he  says  in  the  Preface) 
the  three  most  beautiful  in  the  English  language.  He 
dedicated  it  to  his  mother  in  these  words:  "To  my 
Mother,  most  loving,  most  beloved,  who  on  earth 
made  home  beautiful  to  me,  and  in  Paradise,  accord 
ing  to  her  promise,  if  it  be  His  Will,  prays  for  me, 
that  we  may  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  in  Heaven." 
On  June  4,  1891,  he  writes — 

"About  ii  o'clock  I  finished  the  MS.  of  my  book, 
and  knelt  down  to  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
complete  it,  and  to  ask  His  acceptance  of  it  and  His 
Blessing  on  it." 

He  could  hardly  ever  be  persuaded  to  preach  an 
old  sermon,  as  he  was  always  pressing  onwards,  and 
did  not  feel  happy  unless  he  had  prepared  something 
fresh  for  each  occasion,  taking  generally  seven  hours 
over  his  written  sermons.  The  motto  seen  by  him, 
written  up  in  some  building,  "I  hope  for  better 
things,"  was  noted  down  at  the  time  as  striking ;  and 
one  of  his  favourite  songs,  "Excelsior,"  was  often 
sung  by  him  to  encourage  himself  and  others.  He 
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took  immense  pains  about  the  language  of  his  written 
sermons  (though  hardly  any  corrections  are  to  be 
found  in  the  MSS.);  but  his  "Card  Sermons"  from 
notes,  generally  delivered  in  the  evenings,  were  dis 
tinguished  for  the  deep  thoughts  presented  in  very 
simple  words. 

A  layman  who  had  listened  to  his  sermons  in  the 
Cathedral  for  more  than  twenty  years  writes  :  "It  was 
my  privilege,  for  many  years,  to  attend  the  services 
in  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  as  I  think  of  those 
Canons  who  ministered  to  the  large  congregations 
assembled  there,  Canon  Jelf  stands  out  prominently 
in  my  memory  for  the  distinctness,  devoutness  and 
discrimination  with  which  he  read  the  prayers  and 
lessons,  and  for  the  sincerity,  spirituality  and  sym 
pathy  which  were  the  keynotes  of  his  preaching.  He 
was  so  apt  in  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to  some 
great  and  good  men  who  had  been  removed  by  death, 
as  General  Gordon,  Dean  Scott,  Canon  Burrows  and 
others;  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  with  all  whom 
he  knew,  alike  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  and 
he  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  that  he  will  long  be  missed  in  Rochester, 
though  many  rejoice  that  he  still  speaks  to  them  in 
his  books." 

This  little  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  brother  Canon 
who  often  occupied  the  stall  next  to  his  in  the  Cathe 
dral  may  be  interesting:  "As  I  write,  I  seem  to  hear 
his  quiet,  steady,  reverent  voice  in  my  ear;  a  voice 
which  spoke  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  firm 
faith,  hope  and  love  as  few  others  did." 

His  work  in  Rochester  was  interrupted  in  October 
1890  by  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  with  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  left  in  South  Africa  for  his  health.  He 
himself  was  away  for  three  months,  and  was  deeply 
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interested  in  all  he  saw  in  Capetown  and  its  sur 
roundings.  He  and  his  son  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  Bishop  (afterwards  the  first  Archbishop)  of 
Capetown,  at  Bishop's  Court,  and  by  Admiral 
Nicholson,  then  in  command  at  Simon's  Bay.  Canon 
Jelf  met  many  notable  people,  including  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Merriman,  Archdeacon  Lightfoot  and 
others,  and  enjoyed  preaching  to  the  white  and  the 
coloured  congregations.  This  voyage  did  his  own 
health  much  good,  and  enlarged  and  deepened  his 
already  keen  interest  in  Foreign  Missions. 

In  November  1891  he  took  part  in  the  great 
Hastings  Mission,  at  the  end  of  which  he  writes — 

"The  Mission  is  over.  All  praise  to  Him  Who  has 
enabled  us  to  carry  it  through.  It  has  been  the  most 
wonderful  week  of  my  life,  this  and  that  of  the  Edin 
burgh  Mission,  and  this  much  more  memorable  as 
far  as  the  careless  are  concerned." 

During  the  Mission  an  interesting  little  incident 
occurred,  which  is  given  here  in  his  own  words — 

"Before  Morning  Service  Mr.  E.  took  me  to  a  small 
inn  to  see  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  German  barque 
now  on  the  shore.  I  invited  them  in  German  to 
come  to  the  Service,  and  they  came  to  return  thanks 
with  us.  It  was  a  wonderful  help  to  me,  and  gave 
me  the  very  illustration  needed  for  my  sermon  on, 
'  Whence  earnest  thou  ?  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  ' 
In  the  middle  of  my  sermon  I  spoke  to  them,  as  I 
could,  in  German,  on  the  words,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
people  attended  all  the  more  afterwards." 

In  December  1891  he  presided  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Mothers'  Union  ever  held  in  Rochester,  and 
helped  to  inaugurate  the  local  branch. 

St.  William's  Hospital  (for  infectious  diseases)  was 
frequently  visited  by  him  through  these  years,  with 
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proper  precautions  for  his  children's  sake,  and  with 
prayer  always  offered  "for  himself  and  others." 

The  education  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  children 
in  the  city  occupied  very  much  of  his  time  and  atten 
tion.  As  Canon  he  was,  ex  officio,  a  Governor  of  the 
King's  School,  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's 
School,  and  for  some  years  he  also  held  a  place  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  School.  His 
constant  personal  interest  in  the  King's  School  will 
be  remembered  by  the  present  generation  there.  He 
made  it  a  practice,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  to 
go  into  the  school  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  the 
masters  and  speak  to  the  assembled  boys.*  He 
invited  them  also  to  his  house  from  time  to  time.  He 
thus  made  friends  with  them  all ;  and  he  was  con 
stantly  to  be  seen  in  the  "paddock,"  watching  the 
cricket  or  football  with  keen  interest. 

The  present  head-master,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hobson, 
preaching  in  chapel  to  his  boys  on  Advent  Sunday 
1908  on  the  text,  "Remember  now  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,"  spoke  of  him  as  follows  : 
"Such  thoughts  as  these  harmonize  well  with  the 
memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been  taken  from 
us.  It  is  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  Dr.  Jelf 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  governors  of  the  school,  a  post 
which  he  had  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  on  his 
appointment  as  master  of  the  Charterhouse.  I  had 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  sons  this  morning,  saying 
that  Dr.  Jelf's  happiest  work  in  Rochester  had  been 
in  connection  with  the  school.  He,  like  Ecclesiastes, 
desired  ardently  that  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
maidens,  should  be  happy  and  rejoice  in  their  youth ; 
there  was  nothing  which  he  would  not  do  to  promote 

*  A  sermon  of  his  preached  in  1903,  in  the  Cathedral,  on  the 
Christian  power  of  a  Public  School,  was  printed  by  request. 
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their  happiness  in  all  innocent  ways,  and  many  of 
you  have  received  much  kindness  from  him  and  from 
his  family,  in  addition  to  what  they  could  do  to  pro 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  school  in  general.  But  one  of 
the  thoughts  ever  present  to  his  mind  was  the  need  of 
urging  the  young,  in  all  their  light-hearted  gaiety, 
to  '  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,'  so  that  when  dark  days  of  sorrow  or  trial 
should  come  they  should  realize  that  He  was  near 
them,  and  they  were  in  His  care.  It  was  this,  not 
only  his  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  the  young,  that 
made  him  think  so  much  as  he  did  about  education, 
and  made  him  attach  so  much  importance,  and  give 
so  much  thought  to  what  you  were  taught,  and  how 
you  were  brought  up  in  this  school.  Dr.  Jelf  himself 
was  full  of  fun  and  merriment,  and  liked  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things ;  but  no  one  could  fail  to  see 
that  he  realized  that  fun  and  merriment,  like  child 
hood  and  youth,  are  '  vanity,'  things  that  pass  away. 
It  was  the  realization  of  this,  that  the  things  of  this 
life  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  while  the  things 
which  are  unseen,  the  care  of  God  for  us,  our  love  for 
Him,  are  eternal,  that  it  was  which  gave  him  that 
peace  and  serenity  which  struck  all  who  knew  him, 
and  gave  him  that  very  real  influence  which  he 
possessed  among  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  A  true 
servant  of  God,  a  man  of  transparent  rectitude  and 
piety,  one  who  remembered  his  Creator  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and  who  spent  all  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  Him  to  others,  insisting 
on  the  need  of  constant  remembrance  of  Him  as  a 
force  controlling  all  our  actions,  he  has  passed  to  his 
rest.  God  give  us  grace  to  follow  in  his  steps." 

A  friend  (the  widow  of  an  officer),  writing  of  Canon 
Jelf's  influence  in  Rochester,  says:   "Every  remem- 
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brance  of  him  is  beautiful  and  hallowed.  I  treasure 
especially  the  memory  of  one  day,  when,  at  my 
request,  he  went  with  me  to  the  Medway  Union  that 
he  might  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  dying 
soldier.  It  was  a  most  impressive  and  pathetic  scene 
—the  dark,  dreary  ward,  the  dying  man  outwardly  as 
lonely  as  Lazarus,  and  Canon  Jelf  like  a  messenger 
of  light  bringing  hope  and  comfort.  I  had  an  over 
powering  feeling  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  a  vivid 
feeling  that  angels  were  very  near,  waiting  to  bear 
away  the  soul  of  our  poor  Lazarus.  I  can  never 
forget  that  scene." 

As  bearing  on  Canon  Jelf's  work  in  Rochester  the 
following  words  from  a  letter  from  a  leading  layman 
once  Mayor  of  the  city  may  be  quoted :  "  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  happy  recollection  of  your  beloved  husband's 
warm-hearted  sympathy  with  every  effort  made  for 
the  well-being  of  those  around  him.  As  a  Liberal 
Nonconformist  it  was  repeatedly  my  joy  to  discover 
that  mere  political  and  denominational  differences  in 
no  way  diminished  that  warm  and  kindly  sympathy 
which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  eminently 
Christian  character.  Both  in  our  Saturday  Evenings 
for  the  People,  in  the  establishment  of  our  Work 
men's  Club,  and  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  he 
took  a  most  useful  and  permanent  part ;  and  we  shall 
always  remember  with  gratitude  his  influence  upon 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  old  city  of 
Rochester." 

Canon  Jelf  felt  very  much  the  death  of  his  col 
league,  Canon  Burrows  (in  January  1892),  from 
whom,  as  from  Mrs.  Burrows  also,  he  and  his  family 
had  received  much  kindness.  As  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  Canon's  work  and  influence  in  Rochester,  as 
well  as  in  gratitude  for  his  friendship,  he  collected  a 
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large  sum  of  money  for  a  new  font  for  the  Cathedral. 
Of  the  carvings  on  this  font,  as  well  as  of  those  on 
the  memorial  screen  to  Dean  Scott,  he  wrote  a  descrip 
tion,  which  was  printed  on  large  cards  and  kept  in 
the  Cathedral  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

At  this  time  he  took  up  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Missionary  Studentship  Association,  collecting  a 
special  fund  from  his  personal  friends  to  put  the 
association  in  a  sound  financial  position.  This  was  in 
addition  to  his  ruri-decanal  work  for  the  S.P.G.  He 
arranged,  attended  and  addressed  the  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  nine  years,  and  collected  the  sub 
scriptions  in  the  three  surrounding  deaneries.  Mission 
work  was  always  very  near  his  heart  and  very  much 
in  his  prayers. 

His  Journal  of  1893  begins — 

"We  began  the  New  Year  happily  at  the  Holy  Com 
munion.  In  the  morning1  I  preached  on  the  words  of  Ps.  Iv. 
19:  '  Because  they  have  no  changes  they  fear  not  God.' 
The  following  points  were  suggested  for  the  changing 
and  improvement  of  life — 

1.  Early  rising. 

2.  Bible  reading  the  first  thing  daily. 

3.  Short  midday  prayer.     (Missions.) 

4.  Self-denials  on   Friday. 

5.  An  hour's  study  of  some  English  book. 

6.  Reading  about  Missions. 

7.  Lowly  work  for  others. 

8.  Self-examination  as  to  the  besetting  sin. 

9.  Dedication  of  special  talents. 
10.    Holy  Communion." 

In  February  of  this  year  he  conducted  a  mission  at 
Ringmer  for  his  friend  the  Rev.  Frank  Gribbell,  and 
took  courses  of  Lent  sermons  at  Dorking  and  Black- 
heath.  Yet  he  records:  "Lent  does  not  end  very 
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happily  for  me.  May  He  forgive  all  my  imperfections 
and  shortcomings,  and  accept  my  earnest  desire  to 
do  some  good." 

In  February  1893  Prebendary  Dalton,  who  had 
been  a  loved  and  honoured  inmate  of  his  house  for 
fourteen  years,  and  who  had  gradually  become  very 
infirm  and  helpless,  died  at  Rochester  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

In  writing  an  account  of  his  funeral  at  Highgate 
for  the  Guardian,  Canon  Jelf  says:  "As  precious  as 
anything  to  the  family  band  of  mourners  was  the 
great  company  gathered  in  the  church,  sons  and 
daughters  of  former  parishioners  and  neighbours,  and 
representatives  of  the  much  wider  circle  of  those  to 
whom  their  dear  friend,  long  withdrawn  from  their 
sight,  has  not  been  '  out  of  mind.'  Of  these  fourteen 
years  of  absence,  cheered  by  the  love  of  those  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  care  for  him,  ten  have  been 
passed  under  the  shadow  of  our  ancient  Cathedral; 
and  within  its  venerable  walls,  himself  worthy  of 
reverence  for  the  long  patience  of  a  beautiful  old  age 
(his  very  face,  men  said,  being  a  sermon),  he  found, 
till  nearly  the  last,  daily  comfort  and  joy.  One  who 
knew  him  well  in  those  days  of  his  increasing  weak 
ness  was  greatly  struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  laid 
down  one  power  and  enjoyment  after  another  in 
cheerful  submission  to  God's  will.  So  at  length  the 
end  came  and  he  sleeps  in  Christ." 
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:Greeve  not,  deare  love,  although  we  often  part, 
But  know  that  Nature  gently  doth  us  sever, 

Thereby  to  traine  us  up,  with  tender  arte, 
To  brooke  that  day  when  we  must  part  for  ever. 

;For  Nature,  doubting  we  should  be  surprized 

By  that  sad  day,  whose  dreade  doth  cheefly  feare  us 

Doth  keep  us  dayly  schooled  and  exercised, 

Lest  that  the  fryght  thereof  should  overbeare  us." 

ANON 


VII 

DURING  the  last  five  years  there  had  been  several 
causes  of  anxiety  in  Canon  Jelf's  home  life.  The 
serious  illness  of  four  of  his  children  in  1890  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  weak  health  of  his  eldest  son, 
besides  difficulties  from  time  to  time  as  to  ways  and 
means,  had  somewhat  tried  (what  Sir  James  Paget 
described  as)  his  "vibratile  temperament." 

These  last  difficulties  he  determined  to  meet  by 
taking  duty  in  other  places,  when  not  in  residence  at 
the  Cathedral.  He  had  laughingly  told  his  children 
that  he  had  never  gained  anything  for  himself  from 
the  living  of  St.  Mary's,  Chatham,  except  a  water 
proof  and  a  pair  of  leggings  !  and  he  now  felt  he 
must,  if  possible,  add  to  his  income  in  order  to  give 
them  the  good  education  which  he  had  valued  so 
much  himself.  He  made  a  definite  offer  to  one  of  the 
clergy  in  Rochester  to  become  curate  of  his  parish ; 
but  he  eventually  undertook  two  months'  work  at 
Betchworth  in  1894,  an<^  f°ur  months'  at  Hamble  in 
1895,  besides  taking  duty  in  the  summer  holidays  for 
several  years.  These  separations  from  his  "  dear  home 
and  its  precious  inmates  "  were  a  very  great  trial  to 
him,  as,  indeed,  was  every  separation  from  those  he 
loved  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved  so  tenderly;  but 
he  went  cheerfully  and  strenuously  through  what  he 
had  undertaken,  and  made  some  lasting  friendships 
in  these  other  spheres  of  work.  At  Hamble,  where 
he  was  associated  with  his  old  friend,  the  late  Rev. 
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J.  J.  Curling,  he  taught  daily  in  the  school,  visited  the 
sick,  and  took  his  full  share  of  the  services,  often 
being  left  in  charge  when  Mr.  Curling  was  away  for 
mission  work.  The  Journal  runs — 

Sunday,  Ap.  21.— I  celebrated  at  7.30.  Opened  the 
Sunday  School  and  took  a  class  of  infants.  In  afternoon 
I  catechized  (not  well);  had  a  walk  on  the  Common, 
missed  my  dear  ones  very  much.  Preached  to  160  people 
at  Evensong,  and  felt  happy  with  them. 

Monday,  Ap.  22. — Early  Mattins.  I  had  a  busy  day 
like  my  old  Mondays  in  Parish  work.  Taught  in  School. 
Prepared  for  Confirmation  teaching  and  for  visiting. 
Read  Newbolt  and  wrote  letters.  In  afternoon  I  called 
upon  several  of  the  people,  and  read  St.  James  to  old 
blind  M.  H.  Had  a  walk  in  the  welcome  rain,  then  in 
structed  E.  H.  for  an  hour,  then  Evensong.  In  the  even 
ing  I  read  Tennyson  and  Milton,  choosing  passages  for 
D.,  and  finished  Othello,  awful  tragedy. 

Monday  was  always  a  day  given  up  by  him  almost 
entirely  to  parochial  work.  This  was  a  lesson  learnt, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  from  Bishop  Arm 
strong's  book  of  devotions,  the  Pastor  in  his  Closet, 
where  in  Monday's  prayers  occur  the  words:  "Yes 
terday  was  the  day  of  dedication  :  to-day  is  the  day 
of  action."  Over  this  he  had  pencilled  :  "Visit  some 
soul  this  evening." 

During  his  time  at  Hamble,  two  prominent  men, 
both  very  dear  to  him,  the  Earl  of  Selborne  and 
Bishop  Thorold  of  Winchester,  were  called  to  their 
rest,  and  he  went  to  pay  his  last  tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  at  Blackmoor  and  at  Winchester,  preaching 
also  twice  at  Blackmoor  on  their  great  loss. 

During  1894  ne  took  part  in  a  very  interesting 
Mission  in  North  Wales,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
wish ;  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
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took  a  Retreat  for  ladies  at  Lincoln  (at  the  request  of 
the  venerable  Bishop),  another  at  Stone  Penitentiary, 
and  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  Lent  begins  with — 

Ash  Wednesday. — Began  Lent  at  the  Holy  Altar,  and 
resolved — 

(1)  To  read  a  devotional  book  each  day. 

(2)  To  read  a  solid  book  each  day. 

(3)  To  practise  self-denial. 

(4)  To  try  to  help  men. 

And  again  on 

Sunday,  Sept.  9. — At  the  Holy  Eucharist  I  earnestly 
resolved  to  live  the  few  years  left  of  my  life  (i)  as  a  priest, 
(2)  as  a  real  father  to  my  children,  (3)  in  diligent  study 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

In  January  1896  Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngwerth 
offered  to  Canon  Jelf  the  Rectory  of  Wiggonholt- 
cum-Greatham  in  Sussex,  which  he  accepted,  writing 
in  his  Journal  :  "  I  trust  we  have  been  rightly  guided  : 
we  must  do  our  best  for  that  little  parish."  It  con 
sisted  of  two  tiny  churches,  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  a 
large  rectory,  two  farms  and  a  few  cottages,  contain 
ing  a  hundred  souls  in  all,  including  the  rectory 
party.  It  was  new  life  to  the  Canon,  as  well  as  to 
his  family,  to  be  in  the  heart  of  a  lovely  country,  after 
the  somewhat  cramped  surroundings  of  the  old  pre 
cincts  at  Rochester.  He  revelled  in  the  sunny  garden 
full  of  flowers,  and  in  his  walks  on  the  breezy  downs 
and  over  the  heather-scented  commons.  The  Bishop 
of  Chichester  (Dr.  Ernest  Wilberforce)  welcomed  him 
into  the  Diocese  as  an  old  friend,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
singularly  happy  and  pleasant. 
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He  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  all  his  children 
round  him,  and  insisted  on  the  family  group  being 
photographed,  when  they  all  succeeded,  as  is  often 
the  case  on  these  happy  occasions,  in  looking 
thoroughly  miserable  ! 

He  taught  his  girls  regularly,  played  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  games  with  them,  planned  expeditions  and 
picnics  on  the  downs,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
farm  and  garden.  But  in  all  this  enjoyment  of 
country  life  he  was  never  "off  duty."  He  tended  his 
few  sheep  in  the  country  as  systematically  as  he  had 
those  in  the  town,  keeping  a  record  of  every  visit,  as 
usual.  He  always  returned  from  his  outings  in  time 
for  daily  evensong  in  the  little  Church,  feeling,  per 
haps,  as  S.  Bernard  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  Some 
One  was  waiting  for  him. 

Nine  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days  were  conducted  by 
him  in  different  places  during  the  eighteen  months 
that  he  was  Rector  of  Wiggonholt.  He  also  preached 
Lenten  and  other  courses  of  sermons,  and  the  Sep 
tember  Ordination  sermon  at  Southwark.  He  was 
often  in  London  and  Rochester  to  take  his  part  in 
Diocesan  Meetings,  and  attended  Convocation  (for 
which  he  had  been  elected  Proctor  for  the  Chapter  in 
the  preceding  year),  making  his  first  speech  ("not 
very  well  ")  on  February  12,  1896. 

In  his  Journal  he  writes — 

July  5,  1897. — Read  Acts  with  F.  and  K.  Had  a  busy 
day,  occupied  in  many  ways,  haymaking,  walking,  visit 
ing  pastorally,  driving-,  playing  tennis,  and  in  the  evening 
dancing  the  Lancers  with  the  children. 

July  26. — I  felt  set  up  again,  and  had  a  long  and  busy 
day.  After  my  own  Bible-reading  (completing  Deutero 
nomy)  I  went  on  with  the  Acts  with  F.  and  K.  Prepared 
a  little  for  S.P.G.  Walked  to  Greatham,  read  and 
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prayed  with  Mrs.  S.,  and  visited  Mrs.  S.  and  Mrs.  S. 
After  luncheon  drove  to  Wiston  Rectory  raecum,  and 
attended  S.P.G.  meeting-,  hearing  a  good  address  from 
the  Canadian  Canon  Curran,  and  speaking  a  little  myself. 
Mr.  Napier  genial  and  earnest,  about  40  present.  The 
views  of  Chanctonbury  and  the  Downs  beyond  were  lovely. 
After  music  etc.  at  home,  I  wrote  part  of  my  book. 

July  30. — I  played  cricket  with  G.  and  M.  In  the  after 
noon  K.  and  I  walked  to  Greatham,  and  each  of  us  had 
interesting  visits.  ...  I  put  before  Mrs.  S.  the  love 
which  should  lead  us  to  God's  House,  and  the  blessing 
given  us  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  we  overcome  in 
going  there. 

Aug.  3. — A  most  important  letter  came  from  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark,  offering  me  the  incumbency  of  St.  Ger 
mans',  Blackheath,  as  a  great  sphere  of  influence.  K.  and 
I  talked  it  over.  We  dread  leaving  this  lovely  place  but 
must  think  what  is  our  duty. 

Aug.  30. — This  morning  we  decided  that  it  will  be  right 
for  us  to  go  to  St.  Germans' :  and  I  went  into  the  little 
Church,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  this  decision,  and 
for  a  good  clergyman  for  this  little  Parish. 

There  were  two  considerations  which  induced 
Canon  Jelf  to  accept  the  now  almost  unique  position 
of  Incumbent  of  a  proprietary  chapel.  First,  the  offer 
came  to  him  from  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  his  own 
Diocese,  who  strongly  urged  it  upon  him.  Secondly, 
it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
Diocese,  and  of  devoting  nine  months  of  each  year 
to  definite  work  in  South  London  (then  included  in 
the  Rochester  Diocese).  These  two  considerations 
made  him  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the 
Bishop's  call.  In  November  he  and  his  family  left 
the  beautiful  Rectory  which  had  been  their  happy 
home  for  nearly  two  years,  and  established  themselves 
at  8,  St.  Germans'  Place,  Blackheath. 

A  layman  of  the  county  of  Sussex  who  made  Canon 
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Jelf's  acquaintance  while  Rector  of  Wiggonholt,  and 
knew  him  intimately  afterwards,  says:  "To  meet 
George  Jelf  was  an  inspiration  and  to  know  him  was 
to  love  him.  This  was  not  due  alone  to  his  tender 
and  deep  sympathy.  It  was  not  only  because  he  was 
in  the  highest  sense  a  perfect  gentleman,  nor  only 
because  he  was  a  zealous  and  devoted  priest.  It  was 
because  the  man  was  what  he  was — a  reflection  of  the 
Divine  Master,  shedding  holiness  and  purity  around, 
making  goodness  beautiful,  family  life  ideal,  and  love 
a  dream.  A  halo  there  was  upon  him  forbidding  the 
unkind  word  and  the  rude  jest,  calling  out  perforce 
what  was  best  in  others,  and  hallowing  the  lives  of 
those  who  lived  with  him  and  of  those  who  met  him." 


BLACKHEATH 

1897-1904 


"  The  life  which  tells  on  other  lives 
And  lifts  them  to  the  life  above, 
Is  that  which  conquers  self,  and  strives 
To  live  in  lowliness  and  love." 

G.  E.  J.,  May  11,  1904. 

"Not  thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me 

As  if  Thy  blessings  had  spare  days, 
But  such  a  heart  whose  pulse  may  be 
Thy  praise." 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 


VIII 

THE  Proprietary  Chapel  of  St.  Germans',  Black- 
heath,  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  built  on  property 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  in  the  year 
1824,  and  was  then  the  only  church  standing  between 
Old  Charlton  and  Lewisham.  As  the  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  increased,  other  churches  were  built 
in  Blackheath,  and  had  districts  assigned  to  them, 
carved  out  of  the  old  parishes.  St.  Germans'  has 
never  yet  had  a  district,  but  has  continued  to  fill  a 
place  and  exercise  an  influence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  owing  to  a  succession  of  able  preachers  there, 
is  still  thoroughly  valued  and  appreciated.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Battiscombe  family,  to  whom  Lord 
St.  Germans  made  it  over  in  1870,  and  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (formerly  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Southwark).  The  church  stands  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Kidbrook,  and  the  congregation 
(coming  from  many  other  parishes  round)  numbers 
about  four  hundred,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  educated  people. 

This  incumbency  brought  to  Canon  Jelf  pleasant 
work  amid  surroundings  that  were  all  cheerful  and 
exhilarating.  The  open,  sunny  heath,  where  he  took 
his  daily  walks  (finding  there  his  favourite  little  hare 
bells,  to  his  great  delight),  was  full  of  life  and  move 
ment;  and  the  bracing  and  invigorating  air  enabled 
him  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  the  place 
and  neighbourhood.  He  had  now  easy  access  to 
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London,  where  he  always  had  congenial  work  and 
companionship,  at  the  Board  of  the  Clergy  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  (of  which  he  was  a  director),  on 
the  Tract  Committee  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  as  well  as  on 
other  diocesan  and  convocation  committees. 

The  bright  and  hearty  services  at  St.  Germans' 
Church,  with  the  large  number  of  devout  communi 
cants,  were  a  delight  to  him,  and  "a  long  but  happy 
Sunday"  is  a  frequent  entry  in  the  Journal  during 
these  six  years.  The  daily  Evensong,  which  he  rarely 
missed,  was  the  comfort  and  stay  of  his  life.  Some 
times  in  the  holiday  months  of  summer  he  would  say 
it  quite  by  himself,  singing  his  hymn  as  usual.  To 
such  a  cultivated  mind  as  his  there  was  a  special 
pleasure  in  ministering  to  an  educated  congregation, 
and  he  devoted  himself  "con  amore "  by  means  of 
classes  at  home,  and  Sunday  School  and  Bible 
instructions  in  church,  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  visited  daily  among  his  flock, 
always  rinding  a  kind  welcome,  and  generally  a 
willingness  to  talk  on  serious  matters.  One  of  them 
says  :  "No  one  could  be  with  him  without  feeling  the 
touch  of  that  world  which  was  to  him  the  only  real 
one,  the  unseen  and  eternal." 

During  these  years  at  Blackheath  the  poorer  parts 
of  South  London  were  constantly  visited  by  Canon 
Jelf,  who  felt  a  sincere  regard  and  veneration  for 
those  who  were  working  there  amid  less  healthy  and 
cheerful  surroundings  than  himself.  He  promoted 
and  encouraged  the  efforts  made  by  the  congregation 
to  assist  various  poor  parishes,  especially  that  of  the 
Needlework  Guild,  which  raised  about  ^100  a  year 
for  this  purpose.  Every  summer,  too,  parties  of  mothers 
were  invited  to  come  and  spend  an  afternoon  at 
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Blackheath.  A  short  service  was  first  held  in  the 
church,  followed  by  tea  and  games  in  the  garden  of 
St.  Germans'  Place,  where  the  ladies  of  the  congrega 
tion  took  an  active  part  in  their  entertainment.  To 
these  poor  women  it  was  a  day  in  the  country,  and 
their  gratitude  for  it  was  very  touching. 

The  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  valued  the 
Canon's  presence  among  them,  and  were  his  true 
friends;  his  intercourse  with  them  all,  and  not  least 
with  those  who  differed  from  him  in  Churchmanship, 
being  most  interesting  and  helpful  to  himself. 

In  1898  he  published  another  book;  and  he  writes — 

Aug.  25. — To  my  great  and  thankful  joy  I  to-day 
finished  the  MS,  of  my  new  book,  Messiah  Cometh.  May 
it  be  allowed  to  do  good,  and  may  I  myself  realize  the 
truth  more  and  more,  which  I  have  tried  to  set  before 
others. 

This  volume  consists  of  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testa 
ment  (delivered  at  Chatham  and  at  Blackheath),  and 
is  dedicated  to  "The  Hebrew  searcher  in  the  field  of 
the  Church  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  in  the  deep 
mine  of  the  Holy  Word  there  guarded,  he  and  we 
may,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  find  and  cherish  at  what 
ever  cost  the  *  Hid  treasure,'  the  '  Pearl  of  great 
price,'  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

The  proofs  were  kindly  revised  by  the  late  Rev. 
Maxwell  Ben  Oliel,  formerly  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  and 
then  for  forty  years  a  priest  in  the  English  Church. 
He  writes  to  his  friend  the  author :  "  I  am  delighted 
with  the  work,  it  is  exhaustive.  What  wonderfully 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  you 
have !  I  find  hardly  anything  to  correct,  except 
printer's  errors.  May  God  Almighty  employ  it  for 

*  Messiah  Cometh.    Skeffington. 
G 
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His  glory !  I  wish,  indeed,  some  of  our  Jewish 
Rabbis  would  read  it.  They  might  listen  to  a  Gentile. 
The  book  is  so  exhaustive  of  the  prophecies,  types 
and  promises  of  the  Messiah  that  it  ought  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  Truth  in  the  mind  of  an  honest  searcher 
after  it." 

For  the  three  months'  residence  each  year  at 
Rochester,  Canon  Jelf  sometimes  stayed  with  kind 
friends,  sometimes  took  lodgings,  and  more  often 
was  in  his  own  house  with  his  family,  by  arrange 
ment  with  his  tenants.  He  kept  up  his  interest  in 
the  work  there  and  took  his  due  share  of  it  as  usual. 

While  there  in  June  1898,  he  writes — 

Gave  my  first  address  to  the  Ordination  Candidates. 
My  subjects  for  the  five  addresses  were — 

1.  The  Call  to  the  Ministry. 

2.  The  Care  of  Souls,  to  which  we  are  called. 

3.  The  Conscientiousness  which  that  care  requires  of  us. 

4.  The  Cross  involved  in  such  a  Conscientious  Service. 

5.  The  Comfort  granted  to  us. 

June  17. — The  Chaplain  at  Borstal  Prison  deeply 
touched  and  gratified  me  by  telling  me  of  the  use  which 
he  has  found  for  my  books  (Make  up  for  Lost  Time,  and 
the  House  of  God  the  Home  of  Man)  among  the  poor 
prisoners.  What  a  blessing  for  me  !  He  says  some  of 
them  have  no  experience  of  human  love.  He  greeted  one 
with  "Good  morning,"  and  found  the  poor  fellow  was 
crying,  for  he  had  had  no  word  of  kindness  for  years. 

The  poverty  and  unworthiness  (as  it  appeared  to 
him)  of  the  fabric  of  St.  Germans'  was  a  great  trial 
to  the  Canon,  who  had  always  held  that  the  buildings 
for  Divine  worship  should  be  "exceeding  mag 
nificat."  He  made  great  efforts,  assisted  by  the  good 
churchwardens,  to  get  this  amended.  He  interviewed 
the  patron,  the  representatives  of  the  Battiscombe 
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trustees,  and  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  property,  and 
held  meetings  of  the  seat-holders.  But  they  did  not  con 
sider  it  advisable  to  improve  or  rebuild  the  church 
unless  they  could  purchase  the  freehold;  and  after 
many  months  of  discussion  and  consideration  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  Canon  Jelf,  though  he 
was  throughout  anxious  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  lay  people.  On  July  28,  1901  he  prefaced 
his  sermon  with  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  conclud 
ing  thus — 

"I*  have  done  my  best  for  the  renovation  of  St. 
Germans',  and  though  the  failure  is  a  disappointment 
to  me,  as  to  many  others,  we  must  give  up  cheerfully. 
It  is  a  real  solace  to  me  to  be  able  to  trust  that  the 
spiritual  fabric  is  growing,  and  to  see  the  great  body 
of  communicants;  and  we  can  all  work  on  happily 
and  hopefully  together,  and  rejoice  in  the  services  of 
the  Church." 

Happiness  and  hopefulness  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  work.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  said  to  be 
sad;  for  he  had  himself  been  through  deep  waters  of 
sorrow  and  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  sadness  that 
appeared  sometimes  in  his  sermons  was  due  to  his 
earnest  longing  to  help  others  in  the  battle  of  life  by 
his  own  experience.  But  those  who  knew  him  best 
knew  what  power  he  had  to  cast  care  aside,  and  it 
was  only  sin  that  made  him  really  unhappy.  The 
young  people,  so  many  of  whom  came  to  his  house, 
will  always  remember  him  as  one  of  the  merriest  of 
the  party,  joining  in  their  games  and  dances, 
umpiring  their  cricket  matches  on  the  heath,  laughing 
heartily  at  their  acting,  and  making  them  laugh,  too, 
over  old  stories  and  jokes.  A  young  actor  friend, 
who  used  to  sing  good  comic  songs  for  his  amusement, 
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says  that  Canon  Jelf  was  the  best  audience  he  ever 
had.  The  daily  record  often  ends  with  :  "We  all  had 
a  very  merry  evening." 

Canon  Jelf  enjoyed  many  social  and  intellectual 
pleasures  at  Blackheath,  joining  in  Shakespeare 
readings,  and  hearing  good  lectures  and  concerts,  and 
also  entertaining  a  great  number  of  friends  at  his  own 
house.  One  of  these  writes:  "From  the  first  time  I 
ever  went  to  your  house,  I  had  a  peculiar  feeling 
about  it;  there  was  always  to  me  the  feeling  of  some 
beautiful  spirit  pervading  it,  and  I  am  sure  such  a 
spirit  as  that  of  '  the  Canon  '  made  itself  felt  wherever 
he  went,  and  most  especially  where  he  lived." 

Canon  Jelf  had  the  happiness,  in  July  1899,  of 
marrying  his  eldest  son  to  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend,  and  of  seeing  him  settled,  in  stronger  health, 
in  a  home  of  his  own. 

On  January  20,  1901,  we  kept  the  anniversary  of 
our  silver  wedding  at  Rochester,  giving  thanks  with 
our  family  at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  receiving  kind 
greetings  from  many  friends.  But  these  rejoicings 
were  overshadowed  by  the  passing  of  the  great  Queen. 
The  Journal  runs — 

Jan.  22. — It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  us  all.  Hers  has  been 
a  grand  and  noble  life,  that  of  a  most  gracious  and  tender 
woman,  as  well  as  that  of  a  conscientious  and  self- 
sacrificing-  Queen.  Hers  was  a  finished  life,  a  completed 
work.  May  God  be  praised  for  all  she  has  been  to  us  and 
for  us  ! 

In  October  1901  Canon  Jelf  read  a  paper  by  request 
at  the  Brighton  Church  Congress  on  "Chastity."* 

*  Published  afterwards  by  the  White  Cross  League.  Papers  on 
the  Devotional  Life,  or  Christian  Service,  were  also  contributed  by 
him  in  former  years,  to  the  Congresses  held  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Croydon,  Derby,  Manchester,  and  Reading. 
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He  had  many  encouragements  about  it  afterwards  by 
word  and  by  letter  :  one  clergyman  thanking  him  for 
his  "brave,  interesting  and  helpful  paper,"  another 
for  "half-an-hour  which  hundreds  of  us  w7ill  never 
forget;  "  adding,  "a  bishop  said  to  me  that  he  thanked 
God  with  tears  in  his  throat  as  the  paper  proceeded." 
A  leading  Church  layman  wrote  to  him  about  his 
"truly  admirable  paper,"  saying:  "Never,  I  think, 
have  I  seen  the  subject  more  delicately,  and  yet 
searchingly  handled."  Another  layman  says:  "I 
have  read  your  paper  several  times  to  young  men  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with ;  and  a  healthy 
conversation  has  followed,  with  earnest  desires  to 
stamp  out  evil,  and  a  new  wish  and  prayer  to  stand 
up  as  men  for  the  sake  of  Him  Whose  beautiful,  pure 
life  is  a  pattern  to  this  sinful,  wicked  and  passionate 
world  of  ours.  Do  believe  that  you  have  done  an 
immense  deal  of  good." 

In  the  year  1901  Colonel  Jelf  was  appointed  Gov 
ernor  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
and  the  brothers  had  the  great  delight  of  being 
near  each  other  for  three  years.  This  afforded 
Canon  Jelf  many  welcome  opportunities,  through  his 
brother's  hospitality,  of  meeting  interesting  people, 
and  of  being  present  at  several  important  military 
functions,  such  as  the  half-yearly  inspections  by  Lord 
Roberts  and  others,  and  the  Dedication  of  the  new- 
Chapel  for  the  Cadets. 

The  same  year  also  saw  his  second  brother  made  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court.  Both  these  events  were  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Canon  Jelf;  and  he 
celebrated  the  occasion  by  inviting  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  a  family  gathering  at  St.  Germans'  Place. 
The  following  lines,  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon, 
were  written  for  the  occasion — 
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Fratribus  una  Cenantibus, 
A.D.  iv.   Kal.   Decembr. 

MDCCCCI. 
Salvete,  o  fratres,  lapsis  quos  debitus  annis 

Militia,  templo,  legibus,  ornat  honos  : 
Cuique  suas  inter  partes  contingat,  ut  idem 
Fraterno  semper  foedere  iung-at  amor. 

Such  family  meetings  were  amongst  the  greatest 
joys  of  the  Canon's  life.  He  was  one 

"  For  whom  home's  happy  radiance  yet 

A  steadfast  beacon-fire  appears, 
Bright  through  the  storm,  the  stress,  the  fret 
Of  seventy  years." 

His  childhood's  home  had  been  to  him  the  happiest 
place  on  earth;  with  generous,  wise  and  tender 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  his  dearest 
friends  and  confidants  through  life.  It  has  been 
said  that  nowhere  are  the  traditions  of  home  more 
thoroughly  kept  up  than  in  German  and  English 
households;  and  in  this  home  there  was  a  combina 
tion  of  the  two. 

These  years  at  Blackheath  were  full  of  anxiety  and 
tragedy  in  many  an  English  home.  The  South 
African  War  possessed  a  very  personal  interest  to 
Canon  Jelf,  with  three  dear  nephews  (sons  of  the 
Colonel)  engaged  in  it  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  One  of  these,  whose  marriage  service  he 
had  performed  only  a  few  months  earlier,  died  on  the 
way  home,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The  Journals 
record  all  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  war,  with 
comments  of  " dismay"  or  of  "great  joy  and  relief." 
He  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  "War,"  and 
gathered  his  congregation  constantly  together  for 
prayer  and  intercession. 

He  had  a  whole-hearted  admiration  for  a  good 
soldier,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Roberts 
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down  to  the  little  "Bugler  boy  of  Kassassin  ";  and  he 
had  few  greater  pleasures  than  to  watch  a  review  or 
a  "march  past,"  or  to  read  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  our 
soldiers  in  history,  often  using  them  as  illustrations 
in  his  sermons.  It  was  to  him  always  a  particular  plea 
sure  to  be  allowed  to  address  a  body  of  soldiers.  The 
sight  of  them  seemed  to  inspire  him ;  because  he  real 
ized  that  both  he  and  they  were  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Great  Captain,  and  must  "fight  the  good  fight 
with  all  their  might."  It  was  this  sympathy  with  the 
Army  which  attracted  young  soldiers  to  him.  One 
who 'often  spent  his  Sundays  at  his  house  writes  that 
he  counted  it  the  greatest  privilege  to  call  him  a 
friend,  adding,  "To  me  he  was  always  the  most 
perfect  example  of  what  a  Christian  gentleman  should 
be,  and  I  never  expect  to  see  his  like  again."  Another 
says  :  "  He  has  always  helped  me  more  than  I  real 
ized,  and  I  believe  always  will." 

Sunday,  July  20,  1902. — A  happy  but  full  Sunday  with 
out  any  clerical  help.  Took  both  Celebrations  with  47  and 
22  communicants.  Preached  a  written  sermon  at  midday 
on  Rom.  viii.  15,  and  a  spoken  one  in  the  evening  on 
Rom.  viii.  16.  Opened  and  closed  Sunday  School;  had 
a  short  walk  with  M.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  talk 
together  about  St.  Germans'.  It  seems  well  to  stay  here 
awhile  where  we  are  very  happy,  and  the  work  prospers 
fairly. 

Sep.  24. — Did  not  feel  very  well.  Read  Newman  and 
took  both  services.  Read  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  charming 
Memoirs.  In  afternoon  visited  Mrs.  S.  and  prayed  with 
her,  and  left  some  prayers  in  MS.  for  her. 

Sunday,  Dec.  21. — Spent  a  very  happy  Sunday.  At  8 
there  were  44  communicants,  and  18  at  noon.  Prayed 
earnestly  that  I  may  not  crave  too  much  for  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  others,  nor  be  troubled  for  the  lack  of  it.  How 
much  happiness  I  have  in  my  dear  home.  Read  Newman 
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and  wrote  letters.  In  the  afternoon  I  opened  Sunday 
School  and  had  a  short  walk  with  the  boys.  At  Even 
song  preached  on  i  John  ii.  18.  Not  very  good  congrega 
tions  to-day. 

In  October  1902  Canon  Jelf,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  made  a  most  enjoyable  little  tour 
among  some  of  his  relations  in  Germany.  He  visited 
his  mother's  old  home  at  Arendsee,  and  his  cousins 
Count  and  Countess  Borcke  in  Pomerania.  He  was 
also  deeply  interested  in  revisiting  Berlin,  Pankow, 
Hanover  and  Herrenhausen — all  connected  with  the 
early  married  life  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  with  his 
own  childhood. 

Easter  Day,  1903. — A  most  happy  festival.  There  were 
320  communicants;  most  bright  services.  I  preached  in 

the  morning.  The  Easter  Offerings  were  ,  a  most 

encouraging  mark  of  confidence,  and  surely  a  merciful 
answer  to  our  prayer  and  our  need. 

Sunday,  Ap.  19. — At  Matins  I  preached,  after  grate 
fully  acknowledging  the  very  liberal  Easter  Offerings,  and 
saying  that  they  were  doubly  welcome,  as  I  had  last 
Quarter  for  the  first  time  had  a  diminution  of  the  modest 
income  hitherto  allotted  to  the  Incumbent  of  St.  Germans'. 

Friday,  May  15. — The  last  few  days  have  tired  me  a 
good  deal,  but  I  had  rest  to-day.  Wrote  to  Tetley  Rowe, 
who  telegraphs  that  the  Cross  was  to-day  fixed  on  the 
W.  gable  of  St.  Mary's,  Chatham.  Laus  Deo  !  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  fix  the  cross  on  the  E. 
gable  of  the  Nave;  and  now  the  dear,  delightful  work 
is  being  completed.  I  took  Matins  and  Evensong  and 
visited  for  a  while.  Attended  Choir  Practice  and  prepared 
notes  for  Sunday  sermon. 

On  October  28  of  this  year  (1903)  Canon  Jelf  had 
the  happiness  of  being  present  at  St.  Mary's,  Chatham, 
when,  after  complete  restoration,  the  church  was 
reopened  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
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the  Diocese,  Lord  Roberts,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  County,  the  Admiral  Superintendent  of  the  Dock 
yard,  and  many  others.  Dean  Hole  preached  at  the 
morning  service,  and  the  Canon  himself  at  Evensong. 
He  writes  in  his  Journal:  "Oh,  it  was  a  day  for 
thanksgiving." 

Five  years  later  (only  three  weeks  before  his  death) 
he  wrote  to  the  Rector  of  Chatham  his  farewell 
message  to  his  old  parishioners,  as  follows  :  "  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  after  we  had  been  wonderfully  pros 
pered,  it  was  imagined  that  no  man  living  would  see 
the  finishing  of  what  was  begun.  But  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  zeal  of  those  who  came  after,  and  on 
the  noble  and  persevering  work  of  the  parishioners 
(many  of  them  poor),  and  on  the  prayers  continually 
offered  up,  has  accomplished  that  which  He  pleased. 
May  He  prosper  all  your  spiritual  and  pastoral  work 
and  keep  the  people  true  to  their  ancient  and  beau 
tiful  parish  church  !  " 

In  his  Advent  letter  (1903)  to  the  congregation  of 
St.  Germans',  Canon  Jelf  announced  his  intention  of 
resigning  his  charge  in  the  following  spring,  and  of 
returning  to  reside  altogether  in  Rochester.  He  con 
cludes  his  letter  thus:  "The  reasons  for  taking  this 
step  are  briefly  these — 

"(i)  At  my  age  it  seems  unlikely  that  I  can  long 
continue  my  double  work  here  and  at  Rochester. 

"(2)  My  house  in  the  Precincts,  the  letting  of  which 
has  enabled  me  to  hire  a  house  on  the  heath,  will 
shortly  be  vacant,  and  this  suggests  the  advisability 
of  my  occupying  it  altogether  again. 

"(3)  The  work  of  the  Cathedral  calls  out  just  now  for 
such  help  as  I  can  give,  and  my  first  duty  is  certainly 
there. 

"I  need  not  say  with  what  deep  regret  I  shall  give 
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up  my  connection  with  the  happy  services  of  our  dear 
little  church,  and  leave  the  many  friends  who  have 
shown  the  greatest  kindness  to  me  and  to  my  family. 
"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"GEORGE  E.  JELF. 

"  8,  St.  Germans'  Place, 
"Advent,  1903." 

May  14,  1904. — Wrote  a  sermon  for  the  morrow.  In 
afternoon  visited.  After  Evensong  K.  and  I  with  our 
dear  children  went  to  -  — ,  where  many  of  our  St. 

Germans'  folk  were  assembled,  and  where  Mr.   ,   in 

their  name  and  that  of  many  others,  presented  to  me  a 
most  lovely  silver  centre-piece,  two  silver  dishes  and  a 
revolving  book-case.  He  spoke  most  kindly,  and  I  felt 
deeply  gratified  by  such  a  mark  of  confidence  and  affection ; 
and  I  said  what  I  could.  It  was  all  so  delightful,  and  the 
people  were  most  kind. 

The  girls  of  his  Bible  Class  gave  him  also  some 
beautiful  presents,  for  which  he  sent  his  grateful 
thanks  on  forty  cards,  wording  each  one  differently. 

May  16. — Took  my  last  Evensong  in  the  dear  little 
Church,  and  then  visited  Miss  C.  and  prayed  with  her. 

So  ended  a  happy  and  busy  period  of  six  years  and 
a  half. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  congregation  may  be  inserted  here — 

"  We  loved  him — after  that  the  less  said  the  better ; 
and  I  think  it  typical  of  the  man  that  so  little  can  be 
said — it  is  almost  like  '  giving  a  character  '  to  one  of 
the  saints !  He  was  essentially  the  gentle-man,  and 
this  very  gentleness  was  perhaps  carried  to  a  fault,  he 
was  so  extremely  sensitive  for  others,  not  to  wound 
their  feelings.  His  was  also  a  hidden  life,  and  doubt 
less  that  was  his  aim ;  but  the  holiness  would  shine 
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through,  as  a  glance  at  his  face  was  sufficient  to  show. 
'  Helpful  '  was  his  own  special  word,  and  expressive 
of  his  keen  desire  to  help  his  people  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows  alike.  I  think  his  striking  characteristic  was 
his  extreme  reverence,  whether  in  public  or  in  private 
ministrations.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
4  two  or  three  '  (with  its  special  intonation)  at  the 
daily  Evensong ;  unless  he  insisted  on  a  hymn  !  as  to 
which,  and  the  amount  of  singing  generally,  we  were 
not  entirely  at  one  !  I  shall  never  forget  his  rapt 
attention  during  the  powerful  preaching  of  his  friend 
the  Rev.  Maxwell  Ben  Oliel,  when  one's  own  glance 
was  for  a  moment  turned  in  his  direction. 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  it  may  be  found  that  by  his 
voice,  countenance  and  example  he  has  helped  many 
of  his  flock  more  even  than  by  his  sermons." 
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"  Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 
To  make  allowance  for  us  all." 

TENNYSON 

'  Vous  qui  pleurez,  venez  a  ce  Dieu,  car  il  pleure  ; 
Vous  qui  souffrez,  venez  a  lui,  car  il  gue*rit ; 
Vous  qui  tremblez,  venez  a  lui,  car  il  sourit  ; 
Vous  qui  passez,  venez  a  lui,  car  il  demeure.'' 


IX 

ONE  of  Canon  Jelf's  reasons  for  leaving  Black- 
heath  was  his  wish  to  be  near  Dean  Hole,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  and  whose  strength  was 
evidently  failing  fast.  He  had  the  privilege  of 
ministering  to  him  in  his  last  illness  (the  Dean  tell 
ing  him  that  his  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scrip 
ture  to  him  were  "like  music  to  the  soul"),  and  was 
with  him  a  few  hours  before  he  passed  away  on 
August  27,  1904. 

After  the  impressive  funeral  service  in  Rochester 
Cathedral  on  August  30,  Canon  Jelf  travelled  with 
the  mourners  to  Nottingham,  and  with  the  Vicar  of 
Caunton  took  the  last  part  of  the  service  in  the  Dean's 
old  home.  He  writes  afterwards — 

Sunday,  Sep.  4. — I  had  the  great  privilege  of  preaching 
in  the  Nave  to  a  grand  gathering  of  the  citizens,  about 
the  dear  Dean.  The  Service  was  most  impressive,  the 
great  gathering-  of  people,  their  attention,  their  "lifting-" 
of  the  Dean's  Hymn — it  was  a  joy  indeed — and  the  love 
for  him  I 

During  these  three  years  1904-1907,  Canon  Jelf 
was  able  to  accept  more  of  the  invitations  to  visit 
other  dioceses  than  he  had  done  for  some  years  past. 
He  preached  the  Ordination  sermons  in  Durham, 
Newcastle  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  gave  the  Three 
Hours'  Addresses  one  Good  Friday  in  York  Minster, 
took  a  Retreat  at  Cuddesdon,  read  papers  at  the 
Weymouth  Church  Congress  and  the  Chichester 
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Diocesan  Conference,  and  gave  History  Lectures  at 
Gravesend  and  at  Worcester. 

His  reading  at  this  time  was  varied  and  extensive. 
Among  the  books  he  read  through  were  Bishop 
Westcott's  Lessons  from  Work,  Canon  Worlledge  on 
Prayer,  Canon  Newbolt  on  Religion,  Freeman's 
Principles  of  Divine  Service,  Dean  Wace's  Boyle 
Lectures,  two  volumes  of  Salmon's  works,  two 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  History  (of  which  he  made 
an  abstract),  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  and  Hero- 
Worship,  Wallace's  Darwinism,  eleven  biographies, 
and  a  good  many  novels  and  lighter  books  shared 
with  his  family. 

He  was  still  (though  now  seventy-two)  able  to  walk 
with  his  usual  vigour,  recording  expeditions  with  his 
sons  (in  Kent)  of  twelve  miles,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  them  all.  During  a  delightful  family  holiday  in 
Sussex,  when  he  was  taking  duty  among  his  former 
neighbours,  he  was  generally  out  on  the  Downs  before 
breakfast,  and  records  having  walked  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  miles  in  the  six  weeks  he  was  there. 

He  also  in  these  years  paid  a  very  happy  visit  to 
Fulham  Palace  each  summer,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  cementing  their  friendship  made  long  be 
fore,  with  the  kind  and  hospitable  Bishop  of  London. 

In  1905  Canon  Jelf  co-operated  with  the  rest  of 
the  Chapter,  and  with  the  citizens,  in  giving  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  Dean  (Dr.  Ernald  Lane),  and 
then  to  the  new  Bishop  (Dr.  Reginald  Harmer);  with 
both  of  whom  it  was  his  joy  and  privilege  during  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  Rochester  to  "take  sweet  counsel 
together  and  to  walk  in  the  House  of  God  as  friends." 

On  Canon  Jelf's  return  to  Rochester  he  resumed 
the  work  that  he  had  always  felt  impelled  by  con 
science  to  do,  viz.  that  of  speaking  to  men  standing 
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about  in  the  crowded  streets  and  on  the  bridge  during 
their  breakfast  or  dinner  hour.  In  his  early  walks 
he  did  not  accept  companionship  :  a  visitor  once  ask 
ing  if  she  might  go  with  him  was  gently  told  that  he 
had  "work  to  do"  amongst  his  "friends." 

This  self-imposed  task  meant  in  earlier  years  (and 
indeed  always)  a  very  great  effort  to  one  of  his  nervous 
temperament,  and  required  much  moral  courage,  for 
which   he   prayed   and   which   he   obtained.     It   was 
not  as  if  he  ever  had  a  "hail-fellow-well-met"  manner 
by  which   many  can   gain   the  ear  and  attention   of 
working-men  and  attract  them  to  listen.     He  was  so 
much  in  deadly  earnest  about  their  souls,  that  it  was 
often  an  effort  to  him  even  to  speak  cheerfully,  but 
he  was  bent  on  winning  them  for  God,  if  he  could, 
by  the  means  he  had  in  his  power  and  through  the 
grace  given   to  him.     Their  bodily  wants  were   not 
forgotten  by  him.     He  would  write  a  letter  for  one, 
or  seek  an  interview  with  some  one  in  authority  for 
another,  and  would  often  bring  those  in  need  to  his 
house,  taking  out  food  to  them  with  his  own  hands. 
His  daily  walks  backwards  and  forwards  to  Chatham 
had   gradually   accustomed   him   to   speaking   to   the 
groups  of  bargemen  and  others  standing  about  in  the 
wharves  that  run  down  from  High  Street  to  the  Med- 
way,  or  to  those  outside  the  public-houses.     Perhaps 
as   his   face  and   form   grew   familiar  to   them,    God 
opened  their  ears  and  hearts  to  listen  to  him,  for  he 
almost   always   met   with   a   friendly   reception.     He 
never  spoke  of  these  constant  efforts  that  he  was  mak 
ing,  but  they  are  fully  recorded  in  his  Journal,  and 
as  the  years  went  on  become  of  almost  daily  occur 
rence      Some  extracts  are  given  (selected  from  many 
more)  which  show  the  kind  of  way  in  which  he  was 
trying  to  draw  men  to  better  and  higher  things 
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In  the  streets  during  a  short  morning  walk,  I  gave 
papers  about  our  Men's  Service,  with  a  text  written  on 
each. 

In  the  morning  I  very  specially  spoke  to  3  separate 
groups  of  men,  telling  them  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwards 
address  next  Sunday,  and  pleading  with  them,  not  as  one 
ignorant  of  their  difficulties.  I  felt  happier  after  this. 

I  talked  to  3  working-men,  one  of  whom  spoke  up  for 
the  right  of  public  opinion,  owned  he  was  an  atheist,  but 
wished  children  taught  religion,  and  felt  there  is  One 
superior  to  us. 

Sadly  failed  to  speak  to  a  poor  person. 

Gave  copies  of  my  own  Tracts  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Day  to  seven  different  men,  and  prayed  that  they 
may  do  some  little  good. 

Walked  over  the  bridge  before  breakfast,  and  had  a 
little  talk  with  a  working-man,  who  said  he  liked  to  speak 
with  a  clergyman. 

I  invited  them  to  come  to  the  Men's  Service  next  Sun 
day,  and  the  chief  spokesman  after  a  while  said:  "Well, 
I'll  come  for  one,"  and  added,  "we  can  talk  with  such  a 
man  as  you  " ;  whereupon  we  shook  hands  all  round. 

Sunday. — In  the  evening  after  our  hymns  at  home,  I 
felt  our  Lord's  words  in  my  heart:  "Go  out  quickly  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  and  compel  them  to  come 
in  " ;  and  going  out  in  the  last  few  minutes  before  Service, 
got  two  opportunities  of  inviting  men  to  that  Service.  The 
Dean  preached  strikingly. 

One  of  the  happiest  Christmas  Days  I  have  spent  for 
years  (1893),  partly  perhaps  through  having  tried  to  say 
a  word  for  Him  in  the  street  last  night. 

Things  were  not  always  so  cheering,  and  in  1895 
he  writes  somewhat  sadly — 

I  invited  3  or  4  men  to  come  to  our  Men's  Service,  and 
went  to  it  myself.  But  I  fear  these  invitations  though 
civilly  received,  do  not  at  present  bring  men.  Yet  some 
day  they  may  think  of  it :  and  I  humbly  trust  and  pray 
that  God  may  accept  this  humble  witness  and  call. 
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As  time  went  on,  this  special  work  became  almost 
of  daily  occurrence;  a  few  extracts  in  the  later  years 
are  given  here  : 

In  the  evening  talked  to  some  men  about  the  Dean 
(who  was  ill),  and  told  them  how  glad  he  would  be,  if 
they  would  come  and  pray  for  him. 

Spoke  to  some  men  before  breakfast.  They  were  quite 
ready  to  listen.  Yesterday,  one  of  them,  a  coalheaver, 
said  he  would  get  some  of  his  mates  to  come  with  him  to 
Cathedral  Service. 

I  called  to  see  the  publican  at  whose  house  the  drunken 
man  made  a  great  disturbance  last  night  (and  whom  I  and 
another  man  helped  homewards).  He  quite  satisfied  me, 
and  thanked  me  for  calling. 

Out  before  breakfast  over  the  bridge.  Had  friendly 
talks  with  3  men  separately,  and  felt  encouraged. 

Had  a  short  walk  and  talk  on  the  Pier  with  a  river- 
man,  who  seemed  struck  by  my  saying  that  God  makes 
allowance  for  us  all.  These  men  are  not  irreligious  at 
heart. 

Spoke  to  3  groups  of  men  about  the  poor  bargeman 
who  had  been  drowned  the  day  before. 

Had  a  short  walk  over  the  bridge  :  spoke  to  two  young 
men,  saying  that  as  an  old  man,  I  see  the  value  of  going 
to  the  Services,  and  that  we  should  welcome  their  coming. 

Gave  tracts  about  Good  Friday  to  two  working-men  and 
asked  them  to  remember  our  Lord's  Death  on  that  day. 

In  early  morning  I  walked  over  the  Bridge  and  had 
friendly  talks  with  men.  .  .  .  One  amid  several  greeted 
me  as  an  acquaintance,  and  when  I  talked  about  the  old 
Dean's  humour  and  seriousness,  said:  "That's  my  idea 
of  religion." 

Had  3  encouraging  talks  (before  breakfast)  with  men 
1  hey  encourage  the  idea  of  getting  the  Bishop  to  address 
them    after    the    dinner-hour.     One    man    said    that    few 
people    spoke    to    working-men:    he    seemed    glad    of    a 
friendly  word. 

Spoke  to  a  man  near  the  "Blue  Boar,"  who  said  that 
going  to  the  Cathedral  would  not  fill  his  stomach  and 
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complained  of  want  of  work.  I  told  him  we  did  not  for 
get  the  want,  and  that  funds  are  being  raised  for  the 
unemployed. 

Before  breakfast  walked  over  the  bridge,  and  had  a  few 
words  with  some  of  A. 's  men,  as  usual  quite  friendly. 
Wishing  them  a  happy  Christmas,  I  said  that  we  ought 
to  think  of  Him  Who  makes  it  happy,  that  is,  the  Lord. 

Had  a  word  or  two  of  New  Year's  greeting  with  some. 
One  man  quite  agreed  as  to  what  I  said  as  to  the  happi 
ness  of  the  New  Year  depending  largely  on  ourselves. 

Went  out  early  :  had  a  little  talk  with  some  working- 
men,  about  the  Election;  said  we  should  pray  for  those 
in  Parliament. 

In  afternoon  just  before  the  public-houses  closed  I  called 
on  the  publican  of  the  little  old  house  in  -  -  and  found 
him  friendly,  and  he  took  one  of  our  papers  about  the 
Mission  hours,  though  he  feared  few  would  come.  Spoke 
to  a  tobacconist,  who  also  thanked  me.  I  felt  encouraged, 
having  prayed. 

In  afternoon  I  took  care  of  a  drunken  man  and  walked 
with  him,  and  left  him  with  his  wife. 

I  walked  to  Frindsbury  and  visited  in  a  poor  cottage 

whom  when  drunken,  I  had  helped  home  a  few  days 

ago.  He  talked  reasonably,  and  I  got  him  and  his  wife 
to  kneel  down  with  me  in  prayer. 

Talked  to  some  men  near  A.  Returning  met  one  who 
often  salutes  me,  probably  a  clerk,  who  said  to  me  :  "  They 
like  your  going  among  them  :  I  know  that  from  personal 
knowledge."  Such  encouragement  is  very  cheering. 

Had  some  talk  with  men  beyond  the  bridge  on  prayer. 
Gave  a  little  help  to  three,  feeling  that  I  ought  not  only 
to  think  of  their  spiritual  needs. 

Then  on  the  day  before  he  left  Rochester  for  good, 
June  28,  1907— 

Out  before  breakfast,  had  a  good  chat  with  -  -  on 
the  Esplanade,  then  spoke  to  several  men  over  the  bridge, 
gave  them  little  books  of  prayer,  and  bade  them  good 
bye. 
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The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  addressing  the 
C.E.M.S.  at  Rochester  in  December  1908,  spoke 
about  this  special  work  of  Canon  Jelf 's  as  follows  :  * 
"They  knew  Dr.  Jelf  as  a  great  student  and  as  a  holy 
man ;  as  one  whose  books  would  leave  a  real  contribu 
tion  to  the  devotional  and  spiritual  literature  of  his 
time.  They  thought  of  him  in  this  connection,  but 
there  was  one  connection  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  forget  in  their  resume  of  his  life  and  influence — 
it  was  that  individual  interest  which  he  showed  in 
men  wherever  he  found  men.  Accustomed  as  he  was 
to  go  out  for  walks,  he  met  the  men  of  Aveling  and 
Porter's,  or  men  on  the  bridge,  perhaps,  as  he  crossed 
to  go  over  to  Strood,  and  he  talked  with  this  one, 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  that  one,  and  expressed 
interest  in  a  third,  and  in  that  quiet  way,  fortified 
by  prayer,  helped  individually  many  souls,  and  led 
people  who  otherwise  had  a  poor  idea  of  the  clergy, 
or  others  in  a  different  class  than  themselves — -led 
them  by  the  quietness  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
to  higher  things.  What  Dr.  Jelf  did  in  these  quiet 
moments  of  his  walks  they  themselves  could  do,  only 
let  them  remember  it  was  a  matter  which  required 
their  kindest  interest  and  most  prayerful  help." 

*  Rochester  and  Chatham  Journal. 
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"  Si  vous  d&irez  monter  au  plus  haut  degrd  de  la  perfection,  il 
faut  descender  au  plus  has  degre  de  1'humilite." 

Copied  from  the  wall  in  the  Monastery  of  tile  des  Lerins. 

"  My  path  in  life  is  well-nigh  ended,  but  what  a  different  standard 
will  be  applied  to  our  earthly  life  in  the  future  world.  Not  the 
splendour  of  success,  but  the  purity  of  endeavour,  and  the  faithful 
perseverance  of  duty,  even  when  the  thing  done  was  hardly  visible 
will  decide  the  value  of  a  human  life." 

GENERAL  MOLTKE. 


X 


CANON  JELF  had  now  been  forty-nine  years  in  the 
Ministry,  of  which  eleven  years  had  been  spent  as  a 
Curate.  He  had  been  twice  a  Vicar  and  twice  a 
Rector,  as  well  as  an  Incumbent  of  a  Proprietary 
Chapel,  besides  holding  the  office  of  Honorary  Canon 
of  St.  Albans,  and  then  of  Residentiary  Canon  and 
Vice-Dean  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  He  had  lived  in 
suburbs,  country  villages,  and  country  towns,  and  for 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  a  Cathedral  city.  Now  the 
call  was  to  come  to  him  to  go  to  London,  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  the  scene  of  his  school  life ;  where 
also  so  much  of  his  Church  work  had  been  done,  and 
where  perhaps  of  all  places  he  felt  most  at  home. 

This  call  was  the  offer  to  him  from  the  Governors 
of  Charterhouse  of  the  Mastership,  now  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  which  took  place  in 
January  1907. 

Sunday,  Feb.  i7._Most  of  us  received  Holy  Com 
munion  early,  dear  A.  kneeling-  by  his  mother's  side  at 
the  rails.  Read  through  my  sermon  and  delivered  it  to  a 
fairly,  good  congregation. 

An  astounding  offer  awaited  me,  an  offer  (most  kindly 
conveyed  by  the  Archbishop)  of  the  Mastership  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Such  a  delightful,  utterly  unexpected  pre 
ferment  We  are  all  delighted,  and  I  feel  deeply  thankful. 
1  o  think  of  my  going  there. 

Feb.  20.— We  all  went  to  Matins  together.  Telegrams 
and  letters  poured  in  upon  us,  charming  greetings  and 
felicitations  from  members  of  the  family,  friends  and  Old 
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These  last  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure.  One  wrote 
that  his  appointment  would  have  been  the  universal 
choice  among  Old  Carthusians;  another,  of  the  "thrill 
of  delight "  which  it  gave  him  to  think  that  he  would 
be  "his  beloved  Master  to  the  end";  and  another,  "It 
is  delightful  to  think  of  you  at  rest  in  that  venerable 
and  historic  abode  till  you  can  say  your  '  Adsum.' ' 
A  young  officer  (brother  of  Carthusians),  wrote:  "I 
am  one  of  the  many  Y.O.s  to  whom  you've  showed 
kindness  during  their  stay  at  Chatham,  and  one  of  the 
still  larger  circle  of  people  who  all  the  world  over  are 
feeling  delighted  at  the  new  appointment  to  the 
Mastership."  A  friend  in  the  north  wrote:  "This  is 
delightful — the  most  to  be  desired  of  all  appointments 
for  the  evening  of  life,  to  the  man  whose  work  it  most 
fitly  crowns.  May  the  evening  have  many  years,  and 
all  be  crowned  with  rich  blessings  for  you  all." 
Others  wrote  of  the  "ideal  haven,"  of  the  "otium  cum 
dignitate  "  which  would  now  be  his.  But  he  put  this 
thought  aside,  and  dwelt  rather  upon  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  his  hearty  welcome 
to  his  Diocese  struck  the  chord  which  vibrated  for 
him  when  he  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  all  plenty  of  work 
to  do." 

The  new  sphere  of  influence  would  now  be  in  the 
interesting  old  buildings  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  his  residence  would  be  the  beautiful  and  historic 
house  known  as  Master's  Lodge,  where  as  a  young 
man  he  had  received  hospitality  from  the  Master  of 
those  days,  his  old  friend  Archdeacon  Hale. 

The  new  Master  was  a  loyal  Old  Carthusian.  He 
had  been  present  on  Founder's  Day  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so ;  and  when  he  could  not  go, 
he  would  record  it  in  his  Journal  with  some  such  com 
ment  as  "I  remembered  the  old  place  and  its  privi- 
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leges."  He  had  visited  Charterhouse  at  other  times 
for  meetings  about  its  Mission,  and  then  he  would  say 
prayers  in  the  chapel  where  he  had  been  confirmed, 
or  in  the  cloister  where  so  many  of  his  schoolfellows 
are  commemorated. 

The  Charterhouse  motto,  "Deo  dante  dedi,"  was 
often  quoted  by  him  in  sermons  and  speeches,  and 
was  now  fully  in  his  mind,  as  he  determined  to  give 
of  his  very  best  to  the  old  Foundation  where  so  much 
had  been  given  to  him. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  was  announced,  the 
following  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Dean  of 
Rochester — 

"PROPOSED   TRIBUTE  TO   CANON  JELF 

"The  affection  inspired  towards  Canon  Jelf,  by  his 
long  residence  in  Rochester,  his  high  Christian 
example  and  his  truly  spiritual  teaching,  must,  it  is 
evident,  find  some  outward  expression,  when  the  con 
nection  of  twenty-seven  years  is  to  be  severed  by  his 
removal  on  his  advancement  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Charterhouse.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  not  un 
suitable  way  of  showing  our  affection  and  esteem 
would  be  that,  from  the  very  many  who  have  such 
feelings  towards  him,  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  him  with  the  request  that  he  should  proceed  to  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  the  expenses  of  which, 
and  the  robes  belonging  to  that  degree,  they  wish  to 
subscribe  towards,  if  not  wholly  to  defray.  The  total 
cost  is  about  ^75 ;  and  in  order  that  even  the  smallest 
sums  may  not  be  withheld,  it  is  suggested  that  sub 
scriptions  should  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  one  guinea. 

"ERNALD  LANE. 

"  The  Deanery,  Rochester, 
"March,  1907.'' 
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To  this  kind  thought  and  the  generous  response  to 
if,  Canon  Jelf  made  the  following  answer — 

"  Rochester, 

"May  14,  1907. 

"Mv  DEAR  FRIENDS, 

"The  generous  gift  which,  at  the  kind  sug 
gestion  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  you  have  sent  me, 
thus  enabling  me  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  my  own  University,*  must  now  be  grate 
fully  acknowledged ;  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  from 
a  busy  man,  what  may  seem,  in  print,  rather  a  formal 
act  of  thanks.  But  you  would  not  think  it  so,  if  you 
knew  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  honour  of  this 
'  step  '  at  Oxford,  and  also  the  affectionate  assistance 
which  has  put  such  a  step  within  my  reach. 

"This  liberal  and  unexpected  help,  coming  to  me 
at  the  close  of  many  happy  years'  ministry  at  Roches 
ter,  encourages  me  to  believe  that  you  still  think  me 
capable  of  helping  others  in  my  new  post  of  duty  at 
the  old  Charterhouse.  That  I  may  do  so,  according 
to  my  earnest  desire,  you  will,  I  know,  join  your 
prayers  to  mine. 

"With  renewed  thanks, 

"I  am,  yours  most  sincerely, 
"GEORGE  E.  JELF, 

"Master  of  the  Charterhouse." 

Several  domestic  events  combined  to  surround  his 
leave-taking  with  comfort  and  happiness.  A  son 
returned  on  leave  from  South  Africa,  and  a  daughter 
was  married  in  the  Cathedral  a  week  before  Dr.  Jelf's 
departure,  when,  surrounded  by  old  friends,  he  was 
able  to  say  farewell  to  them  all  in  the  old  cloistered 

*  Canon  Jelf  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  at  Oxford  on 
May  2. 
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garden  of  the  Precincts,  which  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful.  The  happy  engagements  of  a  son  and 
daughter  also  were  a  source  of  joy  and  thankfulness 
to  him.  He  spent  the  Ember  Days  preceding  the 
Trinity  Ordination  at  Fulham,  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  congenial  company  of  his  host,  and  of  the  forty- 
four  young  ordinands  to  whom  he  gave  addresses 
during  those  days.  He  writes  :  "What  precious  days 
these  have  been  for  me,  and  what  cause  have  I  for 
thankfulness." 

He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Sunday,  June  23,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  "It 
is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  been  allowed,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  place  and  a  voice  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Rochester,  and  to  have  wit 
nessed  therein  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian  prin 
ciples  and  religious  worship  and  mutual  help ;  and  to 
have  had  ever  so  small  a  share  in  that  spiritual  pro 
gress;  some  little  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  House 
of  God,  in  the  preservation  of  the  schools  of  His 
children,  in  the  propagation  of  His  one  true  faith 
throughout  the  world ;  to  have  been  enabled  to  mark 
the  advance  of  the  people's  interest  in  the  doctrines 
and  services  of  the  Church;  to  have  joined  the  band 
of  brothers  who  form,  in  hundreds  of  centres,  the 
Church  of  England  Men's  Society;  to  have  partici 
pated  in  that  special  mission  which  raised  our  souls 
nearer  to  Heaven,  and  encouraged  us  to  keep  there; 
and,  more  than  all,  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  general  congregation,  and  to  the  many 
Eucharists  of  the  faithful— these  are  indeed  rich  bless 
ings,  for  which  my  heart  gives  praise  to  God.  To 
leave  all  this  implies  for  one  a  painful  severance.  It 
is  but  human  nature  to  feel  deeply  the  parting  from 
the  Cathedral,  and  its  consoling  and  uplifting  offices, 
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and  the  parting,  too,  from  many,  both  clergymen  and 
lay  folk,  with  whom  we  have  *  walked  in  the  House 
of  God  as  friends.'  More  particularly  keen  must  be 
the  regret  of  having  to  bid  farewell  to  trusty  col 
leagues  in  the  Chapter,  and  my  dear  friends  by  music, 
and  the  masters  and  boys  of  the  King's  School,  and 
my  many  fellow  communicants,  partakers  with  me  of 
the  Bread  of  Life  and  the  Cup  of  Blessing.  May  the 
Lord  watch  between  us,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
the  other,  and  keep  us  true  to  Himself,  loyal  to  His 
Church,  patient  in  the  bearing  of  His  Cross,  ready 
and  steady  to  press  towards  the  mark  of  His 
Crown  !  " 

Just  as  Canon  Jelf  was  leaving  Rochester  his  last 
book  came  out,  under  the  name  of  Sound  Words 
(published  by  the  S.P.C.K.).  It  consists  of  addresses 
on  the  Prayer  Book,  and  is  dedicated  to  "the  lay 
communicants  of  the  English  Church."  It  is  now 
in  its  second  edition.  A  year  later  a  booklet,  called 
the  Wedding  Ring,  was  also  published  by  the 
S.P.C.K.  It  embodies  an  address  given  by  him  at 
a  wedding,  and  shows  the  true  and  manifold  mean 
ing  of  the  wedding-ring. 

June  24,  1907. — Went  to  Matins,  and  then  to  Chapter, 
at  the  end  of  which  I  resigned  my  Canonry  in  the  presence 
of  a  Notary  Public.  Thanked  my  colleagues  for  their 
kindness  and  patience  towards  me.  How  much  cause  I 
have  for  thankfulness  for  my  many  blessings  in  these  27 
years ! 

June  29. — Had  the  privilege  of  celebrating-  early  on  this 
the  last  day  of  our  life  in  Rochester.  Spoke  once  more  to 
several  working-men,  and  was  attended  to;  and  the  last 
to  whom  I  spoke  talked  about  to-morrow's  Service  for 
Men  in  Cathedral,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  excuse  my 
having-  spoken  to  him,  answered  :  "  I  am  proud  to  be 
spoken  to  by  you,  Sir."  Gratias  Deo. 
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The  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  took  leave  of  Dr. 
Jelf  with  regret,  for  he  had  always  been  ready  to  help 
them  by  preaching,  sympathy  and  counsel.  One 
wrote:  "Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 
laudo  tamen ;  I  feel  sure  you  know  that  I  shall  miss 
you  very  much  indeed;  it  has  been  a  very  great  help 
to  know  that  I  could  come  to  you  and  find  sympathy 
in  any  matter  that  concerns  ourselves  and  our  parish." 
All  the  best  years  of  Canon  Jelf's  life  had  been 
given  to  the  Diocese  of  Rochester;  and  one  of  the 
South  London  clergy,  writing  after  his  death,  ex 
pressed  the  "great  debt  of  gratitude"  felt  by  them 
"for  the  spirit  that  he,  both  by  what  he  was,  and  by 
what  he  said  and  wrote,  inspired  them  with."  A 
working-man  in  Rochester  also  wrote:  "There  are 
many  men  at  one  with  me  in  this  district  generally 
in  testifying  to  the  God-like  character  of  one  who 
loved  the  working-men,  and  ever  sought  to  do  them 
good,  leading  them  onward  and  forward  to  a  better 
life  beyond." 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Rochester,  wrote  in 
the  Parish  Magazine  of  December  1908 — 

"  It  has  surely  been  much  for  us  that  so  many  years 
have  been  passed  in  our  midst  of  a  life  of  singular 
beauty,  strength  and  goodness.  Dr.  Jelf  during  his 
life  held  many  distinguished  offices,  and  rather  than 
receiving  honour  from  them,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
adorned  them  all  by  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
good  works  and  the  signal  capacity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  which  fell  to  him. 

"He  was  well  known  to  us  all  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  fatherly  counsels  and  warnings,  and  the  simple 
directness  of  his  speech,  while  he  pleaded  for  God 
and  for  holiness  of  living,  could  never  fail  to  impress 
his  hearers,  and  to  instil  into  them  the  desire  to 
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follow  according  to  their  powers  where  he  pointed  and 
led  the  way.  While  his  strength  remained  Dr.  Jelf 
was  always  most  ready  to  give  help  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  many  of  them,  especially  in  times  of  sick 
ness,  have  felt  greatly  indebted  to  his  unselfish  kind 
ness.  His  departure  from  Rochester  last  year,  with 
Mrs.  Jelf  and  his  family,  was  felt  as  a  real  loss  to  the 
life  of  the  Church.  Now  that  he  has  passed  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  labours,  we  are  thankful  for  the 
memory  which  he  leaves  behind." 

These  lines  were  found  written  in  Dr.  Jelf's  pocket- 
book  in  the  August  of  this  year  (1907)— 

"  So  in  each  home  He  blesses  us  with  peace, 

So  on  each  path  He  guides  us  with  His  eye, 
Gives  us  our  work  to  do,  bids  care  to  cease, 
Points  the  day's  duty  as  the  day  goes  by." 

The  Journal  at  Charterhouse  opens  thus— 

July  4. — I  read  the  lessons  in  Chapel,  and  then  shook 
hands  with  all  the  poor  Brothers  who  were  there. 

The  improvement  of  the  old  chapel  (where  the 
Carthusian  Monks  had  worshipped  long  ago)  was  the 
Master's  first  care,  and  even  before  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Charterhouse  he  had  collected  a  fund, 
readily  contributed  in  small  sums  by  Old  Carthusians, 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  little  sanctuary  there,  and 
had  placed  in  it  the  ornaments  and  fittings  which  he 
thought  would  make  it  more  worthy  of  its  place  and 
object.  In  the  following  year  the  chapel  was  entirely 
repainted  under  his  superintendence,  and  the  valuable 
old  tapestry  in  the  Governors'  room  was  restored  and 
repaired  by  the  Decorative  Needlework  Society. 

After  a  month's  holiday  with  his  family  in  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  the  Master  eagerly  entered  upon  his 
new  duties.  Among  these  he  assigned  a  high  place 
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to  the  constant  visiting  of  the  Brothers  in  their  rooms, 
praying  with  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  trying  to  help 
them  in  every  way  he  could.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  became  aware  what  a  very  deep  sense  he  had  of 
responsibility  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  rever 
ent  affection,  the  "delicate,  deep  respect,"  with  which 
he  regarded  them  was  very  evident.  He  was  never 
willingly  absent  from  Matins  and  Evensong  in  the 
chapel,  introducing  a  hymn  to  make  the  service 
bright,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  Celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion. 

On  Saturdays  he  would  very  frequently  take  large 
parties  of  Church  workers  and  others  (the  last  taken 
were  the  members  of  the  Mildmay  Radical  Club) 
round  the  old  buildings  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
delighted  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  its  history;  as  (i) 
a  Carthusian  Monastery,  (2)  a  nobleman's  mansion, 
(3)  Sutton's  foundation  of  the  Charterhouse  for  the 
benefit  of  eighty  men  and  forty  boys  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  He  was  thoroughly  at  home  in 
doing  the  honours  of  the  place  to  parties  of  strangers, 
or  to  his  own  numerous  friends  who  visited  him  there, 
and  he  spoke  of  this  time  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

In  the  autumn  he  visited  the  school  at  Godalming 
once  or  twice,  preaching  to  the  boys  in  chapel  on  one 
occasion.  A  young  Carthusian  wrote  afterwards  that 
he  had  won  the  profound  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  boys  by  his  sermon.  (It  was  on  David  and 
Goliath,  preached  from  notes.) 

Founder's  Day  (December  12),  when  he  presided 
as  Master  (for  the  first  and  only  time),  was  a  red- 
letter  day  to  him.  The  day  began  with  an  early 
Celebration;  then  came  the  jubilant  service  at  6  P.M., 
followed  by  the  dinner  in  hall,  to  which  a  hundred 
and  nine  Old  Carthusians  sat  down,  and  later  there 
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was  a  gathering  in  the  Master's  Lodge.  The  Master's 
face  was  radiant  with  happiness  as  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  table  in  hall,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  (as  Governor  and  guest)  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  the  other,  and  several  of 
his  contemporaries  around  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  writes— 

So  ends  this  year,  most  eventful  for  us,  in  this  family. 
May  we  enter  on  the  New  Year  with  thankful  and  faithful 
hearts. 

This  last  year  of  his  life  opened  with  many  inter 
ests,  pleasures  and  duties. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  intimated  to  him  her  wish 
to  see  the  old  Charterhouse,  and  on  February  10, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Mary  Forbes  Trefusis,  she  paid 
a  visit  there,  going  round  the  buildings  with  the 
Master  and  displaying  the  greatest  interest  in  all  that 
he  showed  her.  Her  Royal  Highness  kindly  acceded 
to  his  wish  that  the  young  princes  should  also  see 
the  place,  and  on  April  9  Prince  Albert  and  Prince 
Henry  came  with  their  tutor,  and  took  tea  at  Master's 
Lodge. 

On  February  26,  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  Dr. 
Jelf  married  his  second  son  to  one  who  had  become 
in  a  short  time  a  very  daughter  to  him,  giving  an 
address  on  "Thankfulness,  Service  and  Trust." 

Three  weeks  afterwards  they  sailed  for  their  home 
in  the  East.  The  Journal  runs- 
March  20. — At  prayers  we  sang  our  hymn,  UO  God 
our  Help  .  .  .  eternal  Home."  After  Matins  K.  and  1 
prayed  with  A.  and  B.,  and  had  their  dear  greetings. 
Then  we  went  in  a  body  to  Victoria,  and  met  many  rela- 
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tions,  and  gave  the  dear  couple  a  happy,  hearty  send-off. 
May  God  bless  and  keep  them,  and  give  us  all  a  joyful 
meeting  again. 

The  Master's  intercourse  with  Old  Carthusians 
(most  of  them,  of  course,  very  junior  to  himself)  and 
with  the  masters  of  the  school  afforded  him  great 
pleasure.  His  interest  in  all  that  bound  them  together 
was  real  and  heartfelt,  for  gratitude  to  their  common 
founder  was  with  him  a  religious  duty  which  was 
often  expressed  in  word  and  deed.  The  members  of 
the  Charterhouse  Masonic  Lodge  found  in  him  a 
warm  friend,  though  he  was  not  a  Mason ;  and  one  of 
them  afterwards  expressed  his  sense  of  the  "absolute 
pleasure  "  that  it  gave  him  to  seek  the  Master's  per 
mission  and  approval  of  anything  connected  with 
Charterhouse,  or  for  the  advancement  of  the  Car 
thusian  spirit. 

In  Lent  1908  Dr.  Jelf  preached  a  course  of  sermons 
at  St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington,  and  in  Holy  Week 
gave  some  midday  addresses  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
On  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
(now  Archbishop  of  York)  held  a  Confirmation  for 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  Charterhouse  Chapel. 
The  Master  presented  some  candidates  whom  he  had 
prepared,  and  the  Bishop  in  his  address  drew  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
Master's  own  Confirmation  in  that  same  place  fifty- 
eight  years  earlier. 

At  Easter  he  was  warned  that  his  heart  was  not 
strong,  and  that  he  must  give  up  some  of  his  work. 
He  resigned  his  place  on  the  Tract  Committee,  and 
cancelled  most  of  his  preaching  engagements.  But 
he  attended  Convocation  as  usual,  and  also  the  Tri 
ennial  Festival  at  Wells,  where  he  met  two  hundred 
and  forty  other  Old  Students.  He  writes— 

I   2 
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The  Holy  Communion  (Choral)  was  very  inspiring  and 
blessed,  and  my  heart  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for 
my  50  years. 

The  last  public  function  in  which  he  took  part  was 
the  great  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  June  17-24.  The 
Lodge  was  filled  with  guests,  among  whom  were  the 
Bishop  of  Southern  Brazil  and  his  wife,  who  endeared 
themselves  to  their  hosts.  The  Journal  runs — 

June  22. — We  had  as  usual  our  early  Celebration. 
These  quiet  services  are  sweet  and  uplifting.  Our  dear 
guests  greatly  value  them.  In  afternoon  we  went  to 
Kensington  Town  Hall  for  the  Papers  and  discussion  on 
the  Critical  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  My  own  Paper 
was  well  received.* 

June  23. — This  has  been  the  greatest  day  of  teaching 
in  my  whole  life  (the  Devotional  Meeting  in  the  Hoare 
Memorial  Hall).  May  God  be  praised  for  all  the  5 
speakers  and  their  help  as  to  Prayer,  Intercession  and 
Thanksgiving.  To  us  it  was  a  most  blessed  close. 

Sunday,  June  28. — Celebrated  at  8.  Passed  a  happy  Sun 
day.  Had  a  short  walk  with  G.,  and  had  a  little  talk  with 
a  friendly  man.  Le  Bas  preached  well  at  Matins.  There 
were  50  Brothers  present.  In  afternoon  we  all  went  to 
St.  Paul's,  and  were  much  helped  by  a  sermon  of  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  showing  us  how  to  guard  against 
reaction  after  the  Congress,  (i)  by  persistence  in  prayer, 
(2)  by  keeping  high  ideals,  (3)  by  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

After  the  Congress  was  over,  he  paid  the  Master's 
annual  visitation  to  some  of  the  Charterhouse  estates 
with  his  friend  the  Registrar.  Then  came  a  few  days 
at  Fulham  Palace,  and  at  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 
After  this  he  spent  a  fortnight  most  happily  with 
his  brother  the  Colonel  in  Derbyshire,  where  he 

*  On  the  Devotional  Study  of  Scripture. 
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preacfied  in  the  beautiful  old  church  at  Ashbourne, 
and  gave  away  the  prizes  in  the  old  Grammar  School. 
He  also  attended  the  funeral  of  Archdeacon  Cheetham, 
his  friend  and  colleague  at  Rochester  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  wrote  an  obituary  notice  of  him  for  the 
Guardian.  On  August  6  he  joined  his  wife  and 
family  at  Chelsworth  in  Suffolk  ("a  corner  in 
Arcady,"  as  it  has  been  called),  the  village  where 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Pocklington,  and  her  husband  had 
long  made  their  home  in  the  Old  Manor.  Here  his 
last  three  weeks  of  real  health  were  spent  most  peace 
fully  and  happily,  attending  the  daily  service  in  the 
old  church,  reading  and  studying,  joining  in  the 
games  and  picnics,  and  walking  as  much  as  eight 
miles  at  a  stretch,  without  feeling  apparently  over 
tired. 

Aug.  28. — To-day  ends  our  happy  holiday  and  our 
delightful  time  in  this  dear  little  quiet  village,  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  beloved  inmates  of  the  Old  Manor. 
I  attended  Matins  and  walked  to  Monk's  Eleigh  to  visit 
S.  (an  old  servant).  .  .  .  Glad  to  be  at  home  again. 

On  his  return  to  Charterhouse  he  took  up  work  and 
reading  again  as  usual — his  daily  attendance  at  the 
chapel,  and  his  other  London  business;  but  the  un 
usually  hot  weather  tired  him,  and  he  took  a  chill. 
On  September  20  he  preached  a  new  sermon  (his  last 
in  the  chapel)  on  "doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God," 
and  on  the  23rd  he  went  for  the  day  to  Rochester  for 
the  opening  of  the  Seamen's  Institute.  He  preached 
at  the  harvest  festival  in  Lambeth  Parish  Church  on 
September  27,  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
(for  the  last  time)  in  Charterhouse  Chapel  on 
Michaelmas  Day. 

His  last  sermon  (on  death)  was  preached  at  Ightham 
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Mote  on  October  5,  where  he  was  spending  a  few 
days,  and  on  October  6  he  was  taken  ill.  He  writes 
a  few  days  afterwards:  "The  doctor  found  my  pulse 
only  34.  He  spoke  very  seriously  about  my  low 
vitality,  and  the  need  of  keeping  myself  absolutely 
to  my  own  work.  I  had  yesterday  cancelled  my 
engagements.  But  the  state  of  my  health  was  brought 
home  to  me,  and  I  felt  saddened;  but  prayer,  and 
dearest  K.'s  help,  and  the  doctor's  and  matron's 
attention  are  a  true  comfort.  .  .  .  Bade  dear  G.  good 
bye,  and  felt  parting  from  him  "  (for  Oxford). 

After  this  (though  he  was  able  to  travel  down  to  his 
eldest  son's  house  at  Bournemouth  and  to  spend  a 
week  there)  the  symptoms  of  weakness  increased;  he 
had  no  recuperative  power  left,  and  he  could  only 
manage  a  very  short  walk  round  the  courts  each  day, 
greeting  the  old  Brothers  affectionately,  though  un 
able  to  visit  them.  The  greatest  trial  to  him  was  his 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  daily  services,  which,  as 
he  once  said,  were  "the  greatest  joy  of  his  life."  As 
he  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the  chapel  bell,  he  would 
say,  "How  thankful  I  shall  be  when  I  can  answer 
that  call." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  illness  the  doctor  had 
said,  "He  must  have  a  month's  rest,  a  thing  he  has 
never  had  in  his  life."  This  was  true,  for  though  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  holidays,  he  could  never  bear 
to  be  unemployed;  and  one  of  his  prayers  had  been  : 
"Keep  me  from  the  snare  of  seeking  rest;  let  me 
rather  rejoice  to  work  for  others."  But  now  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  Bishop  Wilkinson  said  of  a  friend 
called  home  in  the  midst  of  work,  "His  Father  saw 
him  tired,  and  gave  him  rest."  Through  these  last 
weeks  of  his  life  he  was  reading,  with  immense 
interest,  Grimm's  Life  of  Michael  Angela,  and  was 
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hoping  and  planning  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  as  had  been  intended.  Three  doctors  met  for  a 
consultation  about  him  on  November  7,  and  said  he 
might  do  a  little  work  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  go  abroad. 

But  they  had  hardly  left  the  house  before  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  pain,  which  returned 
with  greater  acuteness  the  next  day,  and  lasted  for 
several  hours ;  from  this  he  never  rallied.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  he  could  get  over  it,  and  gave  his  bless 
ing  to  those  who  were  with  him  that  Sunday  evening. 
These  were  almost  his  last  conscious  words. 

The  next  day  he  lay  in  a  dozing  state,  his  mind 
beginning  to  wander,  and  at  night  he  became  very 
delirious.  On  Tuesday  his  youngest  son  and 
daughter  were  summoned  home,  the  rest  of  his  family 
(except  the  two  sons  abroad)  being  already  with  him. 
He  was  able  to  recognize  them  all  and  to  send  mes 
sages  to  the  absent  ones.  But  his  strength  rapidly 
failed,  and  though  able  evidently  to  join  in  the  prayers 
offered  by  his  bedside,  and  to  recognize  those  who 
were  watching  him,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  speak 
again.  His  dear  friend,  the  Bishop  of  London,  came 
four  times  during  these  anxious  days,  and  was  able 
to  give  him  such  words  of  comfort  and  blessing  as  to 
be  clearly  a  real  support  to  him. 

Prayers  were  offered  for  him  at  Rochester,  Chatham, 
Blackheath  and  other  places,  and  the  thought  of  these 
prayers,  and  of  the  many  who  loved  him  far  and  near, 
supported  and  calmed  the  watchers,  so  that  "the  name 
of  that  chamber  was  Peace." 

He  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Saturday, 
November  14,  with  his  family  and  household  and 
nurses  (one  of  them  the  faithful  friend  of  twenty-five 
years'  service),  and  on  Sunday  evening  his  children 
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sang  a  hymn,  as  usual,  together  in  his  room.  After 
this  day  the  heart  attacks  became  very  frequent,  and 
on  Thursday,  the  iQth,  after  some  hours  of  peaceful 
sleep,  as  the  midday  sun  was  pouring  into  his  room, 
and  when,  too, 

"  the  place  was  bright 
With  something  of  celestial  light," 

the  Commendatory  Prayer  was  said,  and  his  gentle 
spirit  was  released. 


"  Peace,  come  away :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song  : 
Peace,  come  away ;   we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly  ;   let  us  go. 

Yet  in  these  ears  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set,  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes." 

The  funeral  service,  on  November  23,  was  taken 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
the  Headmaster  of  Charterhouse,  and  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
Le  Bas,  the  Preacher  of  Charterhouse.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  as  the  company  of  mourners  crossed 
the  "Master's  court,"  following  the  flower-decked 
bier,  wheeled  by  six  clergy  in  surplices  (old  friends 
and  former  fellow-workers).  The  cross  from  the 
Charterhouse  Mission  was  carried  on  high  by  the 
Missioner  as  the  procession  moved  through  the  grand 
old  "Guesten  Hall"  into  the  cloister  and  chapel. 
Here  the  refrains  of  Mendelssohn's  trio,  "Lift  thine 
eyes,"  greeted  them  from  the  organ,  which  was 
sympathetically  played  by  the  Precentor  of  Rochester 
Cathedral.  The  chapel  was  bright  with  flowers,*  and 
full  of  friends,  rich  and  poor  (many  coming  up  from 
the  mission  in  Tabard  Street).  The  chanting  of  the 

*  On  the  wreath  "sent  from  the  School  was  this  inscription 
Fratri  illustri,  amato,  venerando  pueri  Carthusiani." 
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psalm  and  the  singing  of  the  Master's  favourite 
hymns  ("Ye  choirs  of  New  Jerusalem"  and  "Light's 
abode,  celestial  Salem")  was  hearty  and  even  joyful. 
There  were  some  present  who  could  remember  his 
own  upward  look  as  he  would  sing  in  former  days 
of  the  "fragile  body"  that  should  be  "full  of  vigour, 
full  of  pleasure,  that  should  last  eternally  " ;  and  now 
a  note  of  victory  and  triumph  made  itself  felt  as  they 
thought  of  the  Crown  of  Life  given  to  the  servant 
who  had  been  "faithful  unto  death." 

The  Brothers  of  the  Foundation,  in  their  long 
picturesque  cloaks,  filed  out  before  the  mourners,  and 
stood  bare-headed  on  each  side  of  the  court,  as  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  Master  were  carried  out. 
Though  he  had  been  with  them  so  short  a  time,  they 
had  learnt  to  look  upon  him  as  a  real  friend,  and  their 
expressions  of  grief  and  sympathy  were  very  precious 
to  the  mourners.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  an  open 
car,  covered  with  flowers,  and  conveyed  to  Highgate 
cemetery,  only  the  family,  with  the  Dean  of  Roches 
ter,  accompanying  it,  for  the  committal  to  its  last 
resting-place. 

"Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast  :   no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame  :   nothing  but  well  and  fair 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 
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"  Who  is  good  except  he  be  made  so  by  loving  ?  " 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

"  Let  us  then  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  in 
all  things  keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth." 

LONGFELLOW. 

"I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  Light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And,  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive." 

MILTON. 


XI 

"THE  Greeks  fabled  of  Sphere-harmonies;  it  was 
the  feeling  they  had  of  the  inner  structure  of  Nature, 
that  the  soul  of  all  her  voice  and  utterances  was  per 
fect  music.  Poetry,  therefore,  we  will  call  musical 
thought."  These  words  of  Carlyle's  may  serve  as  a 
foreword  to  this  chapter,  for  poetry  and  music  were 
regarded  by  George  Jelf  as  among  God's  best  gifts 
to  man.  Music  was  one  of  the  most  predominating 
influences  on  his  life  and  character.  It  was  to  him 
an  inspiration  on  which  he  depended  for  help  and 
"uplifting"  (to  use  his  own  expression).  For  some 
years  he  would  always  bring  his  sermon  into  the 
drawing-room  and  ask  to  have  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  played  to  him  while  he  composed;  and 
when  the  home  party  grew  larger,  he  could  write,  even 
if  the  room  were  full,  if  only  the  piano  spoke  to  him. 
He  encouraged  others,  especially  young  people,  in 
their  music,  urging  them  privately  and  publicly  to 
cultivate  their  talents,  and  use  them  for  God,  citing 
Clara  Novello  as  an  example,  who  began  her  day  by 
singing  to  God.  There  was  plenty  of  music  in  the 
home,  for  all  his  children  inherited  his  love  of  good 
music,  and  he  often  records  in  his  Journal  his  delight 
in  their  duets  and  concerted  music.  Coming  of  a 
musical  family  himself  he  possessed  a  pure  tenor  voice, 
of  which  he  retained  some  of  the  highest  notes  to  the 
last.  He  was  trained  by  John  Hullah  at  Charterhouse, 
and  kept  his  voice  in  exercise  all  through  life ;  in  daily 
hymn-singing  at  home;  in  the  chanting  in  church  of 
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the  Psalms  he  so  dearly  loved ;  in  joining  with  others 
in  glees  and  part-songs,  and  in  solo  singing.  So  lately 
as  during  his  Mastership  of  the  Charterhouse  he 
arranged  an  entertainment  for  the  old  Brothers,  and 
took  part  with  his  family  and  the  choir  in  some  glees. 
His  great  delight  was  to  sing  in  German,  which,  as 
his  "Muttersprache,"  he  pronounced  with  native 
accent;  and  his  enthusiastic  rendering  of  "Die  beiden 
Grenadiere "  was  considered  at  home  as  an  appro 
priate  finale  to  every  festive  gathering. 

The  playing  of  the  beautiful  old  organ  in  Rochester 
Cathedral  by  Mr.  John  Hopkins,  the  venerable 
organist,  gave  him  special  pleasure,  and  he  speaks  in 
his  Journal  of  the  "untold  and  untellable  joy"  that 
he  felt  in  listening  to  one  of  his  organ  recitals. 

He  always  spoke  affectionately  of  his  "friends  by 
music,"  of  whom  he  had  very  many.  The  choir  men 
and  boys  in  each  parish,  and  very  specially  the  lay 
clerks  and  choristers  of  the  Cathedral,  had  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  and  a  large  share  of  his  prayers  and 
teaching. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  attended  the 
beautiful  services  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  would 
say  as  he  walked  home  from  the  Sunday  afternoon 
service  :  "  I  shall  never  hear  music  again  like  that  till 
I  hear  the  Music  of  the  Spheres." 

Loyalty  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.  In 
some  notes  for  his  Coronation  sermon  on  royalty  and 
loyalty  occur  the  words  :  "  It  is  not  only  in  Paradise, 
but  here,  that 

'  Loyal  hearts  and  true 
Stand  ever  in  the  light,' 

looking  up  to  the  Face  of  God." 

And  again:  "Loyalty  is  ingrained  in  us.    But  the 
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loyalty  most  worth  having  is  the  loyalty  of  those  in 
whose  hearts  the  King  is  crowned,  those  who  feel  and 
know  that  he  is  true  to  them,  those  who  see,  by  his 
actions  as  well  as  his  words,  that  he  cares  for  them. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  He  has  set  such  to  be  rulers 
over  us.  May  we  join  in  that  fervent  prayer  of  the 
Church  for  our  King,  used  everywhere  and  every  day 
— that  prayer  which  in  some  form  you  will  never  cease 
to  say  for  him."  He  used  to  point  out  that  the  "State 
prayers "  (as  they  are  sometimes  called),  which  he 
would  never  willingly  omit,  are  all  fervent  petitions 
for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  those  set  over  us 
in  Church  and  State — and  as  such  very  important  for 
us  to  use. 

This  loyalty  was  not  only  shown  to  royalty  (which 
is  indeed  natural  and  easy  for  most  of  us),  but  also  to 
others  to  whom  it  was  due.  His  parents'  birthdays, 
for  instance,  are  set  down  each  year  in  the  Journal  as 
"never-to-be-forgotten  days";  and  their  wishes  in 
small  matters  were  remembered  by  him  to  his  latest 
years.  He  was  always  loyal,  too,  to  the  friends  of  his 
school  and  college  life,  to  those  set  over  him  in  the 
Church,  and  to  the  memories  of  past  years. 

The  love  of  his  country  and  a  keen  interest  in  all 
public  affairs  were  very  noticeable  in  him.  His  Jour 
nals  teem  with  accounts  of  the  passing  events  of 
European  interest,  or  of  home  politics.  He  read  his 
Times  industriously,  and  delighted  in  it,  and  would 
read  aloud  what  he  thought  was  of  interest.  Though 
an  ardent  Unionist,  he  extended  his  sympathies  and 
admiration  to  those  of  any  political  party  who  seemed 
to  him  to  have  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart;  or 
who  (like  Lord  Rosebery),  by  their  fine  wit  and  grace 
ful  eloquence,  appealed  to  his  own  scholarly  taste  and 
love  of  good  English. 
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We  have  spoken  before  of  Canon  Jelf's  sympathy 
with  soldiers,  and  here  we  might  allude  to  a  link 
which  he  had  with  another  calling  as  characteristic  of 
his  many-sidedness.  He  was  for  ten  years  an  Asso 
ciate  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  this  brought  him 
into  touch  with  many  members  of  the  medical  profes 
sion,  which  he  was  wont  to  describe  as  "the  noblest 
but  one,"  and  among  them  he  numbered  some  of  his 
best  friends.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  was 
showing  a  young  doctor,  a  stranger  to  him,  round  the 
Master's  Lodge  at  Charterhouse,  and  pausing  before 
the  picture  by  Luke  Fildes  of  the  doctor  watching  the 
sick  child,  he  turned  with  a  courteous  bow  to  his  new 
acquaintance  and  said  :  "  I  have  learnt  many  things 
from  your  profession." 

Like  all  enthusiasts,  he  was  something  of  a  hero- 
worshipper.  George  Herbert,  his  "beloved  friend"; 
Tennyson,  the  "helper  of  his  soul";  Bishop 
Andrews,  his  lifelong  companion  in  devotion ;  Gen 
eral  Gordon,  to  whose  statue  he  would  always  raise 
his  hat  as  he  walked  through  Trafalgar  Square; 
Charles  Kingsley,  whose  pulpit  he  thought  it  "a 
great  honour  "  once  to  occupy — these  were  some  of 
his  heroes  and  friends.  "Admiration,  hope  and  love  " 
were  the  keynotes  of  his  life ;  and  his  generous  appre 
ciation  of  the  talents  and  achievements  of  others  was 
to  them  an  encouragement  and  an  incentive  to  fresh 
efforts.  It  was  his  aim  to  keep  "an  open  mind"  (what 
Joubert  calls  a  "heart  and  head  hospitality"),  and  he 
might  be  described  as  "swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak." 
He  constantly  regretted  his  slowness  in  argument  and 
conversation,  but  he  was  not  slow  in  making  his  pro 
test  in  private  or  in  public  against  anything  that  was, 
in  his  opinion,  vulgar,  irreverent  or  disloyal.  Going 
through  the  streets  of  London  thirty  years  ago,  he 
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heard  an  orange-woman  swearing.  He  stopped  and 
said:  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  swear,"  and  was  struck 
by  the  strange  answer:  "Did  I,  sir?  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

Though  gentleness  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  character  of  his  maturer  life,  one  of 
his  sisters  remembers  that  as  a  child  he  was  very 
passionate ;  and  he  did  not  forget  this  himself.  After 
correcting  one  of  his  children,  he  writes  :  "  I  did  not 
forget  my  own  vastly  greater  faults  in  old  days  in 
the  matter  of  temper,  but  felt  I  must  be  stern."  To 
correct  a  child  was  a  severe  effort  to  one  of  his  tender 
nature,  and  gave  more  pain  to  him  than  it  did  to 
the  child. 

As  years  went  on  it  could  be  observed  what  pains  he 
would  take  in  little  things  to  give  pleasure  to  others, 
or  to  show  his  gratitude.  He  would  write  to  thank 
the  author  of  a  book  which  had  interested  him,  or  a 
speaker  who  had  touched  his  heart.  By  such  little 
acts  of  kindness  as  calling  on  the  typewriter  of  one 
of  his  books  to  present  him  and  his  wife  with  a  printed 
copy ;  or  writing  to  a  reporter  to  thank  him  for  a  good 
account  of  one  of  his  sermons,  he  endeared  himself  to 
others. 

The  attention  he  gave  to  details  was  remarkable  in 
one  whose  thoughts  were  so  constantly  in  the  other 
world.  This  was  observed  by  those  who  worked  with 
him  in  missions,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  some  func 
tion.  It  was  part  of  his  conscientiousness  and 
thoroughness,  and  it  never  degenerated  into  fussiness. 
Indeed,  his  serenity  and  calmness  has  been  of  help  to 
many  in  times  of  anxiety  and  disturbance. 

His   businesslike   habits,   commented  on   by   those 
who  sat  on  committees  or  had  business  relations  with 
him,  were  of  real  help  to  others.    It  is  sometimes  said 
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that  clergymen  are  unbusinesslike;  if  this  is  so,  he 
was  an  exception  to  the  statement.  His  own  large 
account-book  of  double  entry,  carefully  kept  and 
balanced  (in  which  a  blot  or  an  erasure  caused  him 
real  distress);  his  invariable  habit  of  acknowledging 
money  by  return  of  post — insisted  on,  too,  with  his 
children;  and  his  careful  management  of  large  sums 
entrusted  to  him  from  time  to  time,  show  that  in  all 
these  things  he  sought  to  make  "drudgery  divine." 
And  this  train  of  thought  leads  us  to  the  secret  of 
his  life,  which  can  only  be  lightly  touched  upon,  for 
it  was  a  "dweller  in  the  innermost" — his  tender  and 
sensitive  conscience. 

In  early  years  this  led  him  to  listen  too  much  to 
morbid  fears  and  scruples,  which,  however,  his 
father's  good  common-sense  and  practical  advice 
checked  and  guided.  In  after  years  it  became  more 
and  more  "  God's  whisper  "  to  his  soul,  which  made 
him  humble  before  God,  strict  with  himself,  lenient 
towards  others.  Conscience,  never  stifled  or  deadened, 
was  his  guide  through  life.  The  "call  of  many 
voices  "  was  a  favourite  subject  with  him  in  preaching, 
but  in  obeying  the  "one  clear  call"  himself  his  life 
became  a  pattern  and  an  inspiration  in  a  hundred 
ways  that  cannot  be  described  here.  It  will,  however, 
be  an  abiding  memory  to  the  many  who  loved  and 
reverenced  him,  and  who  could  discern  the  character 
engraved  on  his  face  "in  letters  of  light  which  all  men 
might  read  but  himself." 

Of  his  "charm  of  manner,"  his  "gracious  dignity," 
and  the  "beautiful  serenity  of  his  face,"  others  have 
written  and  spoken,  and  it  is  well  to  recall  these 
outward  expressions  of  the  character  within.  They 
helped  to  make  his  presence  to  be  felt  "without  a 
word,  as  a  spiritual  force,"  and  were,  to  those  who 
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lived   and   worked   with   him,   a   "blessing"   and   an 
"inspiration." 

His   letter-writing   was   characteristic   of   him,   and 
may  be  described  as  "ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rast,"  never 
hasting,   never  resting.     He  wrote  slowly,   and  took 
immense  pains  both   with  writing  and  composition. 
Very  many  of  his  letters  were  petitions  for  help  in 
the  various  Church  and  Missionary  works  which  he 
had  at  heart,   or  for  assistance  to  those  of  his  own 
friends  who  were  "distressed  in  mind,  body  or  estate." 
Many  of  these  he  was  thus  able  substantially  to  help 
through  times  of  trouble  and  difficulty.     No  birthday 
or  great  festival  was  allowed  to  pass  without  letters  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  with  his  own  children  he 
took  particular  pains  in  his  correspondence.     When 
they  were  young  he  would  draw  pictorial  envelopes 
for    their    amusement,    and    as    they   grew    older    he 
made  a  great  point  of  helping  them  by  his  letters. 
As  each  son  went  to  college  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
of  "earnest,  fatherly  counsel  "  at  this  turning-point  in 
their  lives;  warning  them  of  dangers,   and  advising 
them  on  practical  points,  and  asking  them  to  keep  the 
letter  and  read  it  over  now  and  again,  as  he  had  kept 
such  a  letter  from  his  own  father,  written  in  his  early 
manhood. 

The  following  letters  to  a  lady  suffering  from  great 
depression  may,  perhaps,  be  helpful  to  others— 

"Let  me  try  (as  one  who  has  had  much  trouble 
himself)  to  speak,  in  Christ's  Name,  good  words  and 
comfortable  words  to  you  in  your  time  of  distress; 
only,  please  remember  that  if  what  I  say  fails  to  cheer 
you,  or  to  quiet  you,  the  One  Who  knoweth  all  the 
diseases  of  our  souls,  and  can  heal  them,  Who 
knoweth  what  is  ever  best  for  us,  and  giveth  accord 
ing  to  that  perfect  knowledge,  has  abundant  consola- 
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tion  in  store  for  you,  and  will  surely  help  you,  when 
you  have  passed  through  the  discipline  of  darkness 
and  grief,  or  even  shown  your  willingness  to  pass 
through  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  trust  too  much  to  our  feelings  as  a  guide  to,  or  test 
of,  our  religious  state.  Our  feelings  depend  partly  on 
our  religious  occupations,  but  partly  also  on  our 
physical  state ;  we  are  not  to  confide  in  them,  nor  are 
we  to  be  overmuch  troubled  by  them.  To  confide  in 
them  would  be,  in  some  measure,  to  rest  in  self,  always 
a  perilous  thing  for  Christian  people.  To  be  greatly 
troubled  by  them  would  be  to  ignore  such  plain  teach 
ing  of  God  as  we  have  in  the  words,  *  Who  is  among 
you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice 
of  His  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no 
light?  Let  him  trust  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  and 
stay  upon  his  God.'  Then,  as  to  motives.  Of  course 
we  should  always  aim  at  the  highest,  and  ask  for 
them  ;  but  Satan,  the  artful  accuser  of  our  souls,  is  apt 
to  make  us  leave  off  our  higher  work,  even  our  highest 
worship  on  any  plea.  And  if  he  cannot  tempt  us  by 
the  lower  plea,  he  tempts  us  by  the  higher.  You  do 
not  undertake  your  work,  you  do  not  begin  it,  or  go 
on  with  it  to  please  him,  but  to  please  God;  and 
though,  no  doubt,  self  is  ever  creeping  into  our  actions 
and  our  labours,  we  yet  are  the  servants  of  a  loving 
and  merciful  Father,  Who  knows  that  we  wish  to 
serve  Him,  and  Who  makes  allowance  for  us  always, 
and  Who  would,  on  no  account,  desire  us  to  dis 
continue  what  we  have  begun  for  fear  of  doing  it  from 
a  low  motive. 

"We  do  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  Oh!  that  J 
knew  I  really  loved  God.  Oh  that  I  were  sure  1 
loved  Him  !  '  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can 
feel  sure  oit  namely,  that  God  loves  us,  and  has  given 
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His  dear  Son  for  us,  and  so  will  freely  give  us  all 
things.  .  .  .  After  all,  dear  friend,  does  it  not  argue  a 
want  of  thankfulness  towards  Him  when  we  are  for 
ever  distrusting  ourselves,  and  distrusting  Him,  and 
feeling  cast  down  because  He  has  not  given  us  this  or 
that  measure  of  assurance,  this  or  that  comfort  in 
feeling? 

"As  to  evil  thoughts,  they  are  the  '  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked,'  and  we  must  use  the  *  shield  of  faith  '  which 
is  in  our  hands — (and  you  cannot  deny  it),  not  the 
feeling  of  faith  which  you  have  not — in  order  to 
quench  them.  God  will  give  you  the  victory  in  His 
own  good  time,  and  will  strengthen  you  to  bear  His 
holy  will,  and  to  do  such  humble  tasks — among  others 
the  quiet  endurance  in  patience — as  He  may  allot 
you.  .  .  .  Will  you  try,  as  a  duty,  to  live  in  hope? 
Those  who  have  passed  through  similar  periods  of 
depression  have  been  brought  out  at  last  '  into  a 
wealthy  place,'  and  you  must  take  their  experience  as 
a  help  and  encouragement  to  yourself,  knowing  as 
you  do,  from  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
'  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope.'  Some  day  when  He 
calls  you  again  to  rejoice  you  will  be  very  thankful 
even  for  His  casting  down,  because  it  helps  you  thus 
to  be  a  helper  to  others.  May  He  bless  and  console 
you  in  His  own  good  time  and  in  His  own  best 
way  !  " 

To  the  same  :  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  forgotten  even  by  our  human  friends ;  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  you  are  ever  lovingly  remem 
bered  by  our  Heavenly  Father;  His  discipline  may 
seem  at  times  bitter  and  sad  to  us,  but  it  is  always  the 
discipline  of  wisdom  and  love,  chastening  us  for  our 
profit  that  we  may  be  '  partakers  of  His  holiness  '— 
wonderful  word  !  not  only  allowed  to  enter  into  His 
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joy,  but  to  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.  Unworthy 
as  we  are,  He  brings  us  ever  nearer  to  Himself,  draw 
ing  us  with  'bands  of  love,'  moulding  us  to  His 
perfect  will,  leading  us  through  dark  places,  suffering 
us  sometimes  to  feel  low  and  desolate,  but  always 
assuring  us  of  His  presence  and  of  His  gracious 
purpose  with  those  words  of  divine  and  blessed  en 
couragement,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.'  Do  trust  Him  even  when  the  outlook  is  gloomy 
and  you  cannot  see  your  way.  '  Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'  If  you  would  follow  my 
advice,  you  would  read  day  by  day  some  of  the 
more  joyful,  hopeful  Psalms,  such  as  xx,  xxiii,  xxv, 
xxvii,  xxxi,  xl,  xlii.  Also  read  through  Wordsworth's 
*  Excursion,'  such  a  helpful  poem." 

To  the  same  :  "  I  should  like  you  to  understand  that 
in  days  long  past  it  was  part  of  my  own  sad  discipline 
to  have  to  pass  through  clouds  and  fears  of  a  like  sort 
(as  yourself);  so  that  I  do  not  write  to  you  in  any 
severe  or  unsympathetic  spirit,  but  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  something  of  what 
you  are  suffering.  But  when  we  speak  of  experience 
as  giving  reality  to  sympathy,  should  we  not,  above 
all,  recall  the  awful  sorrows  of  our  Lord  in  His 
Passion,  and  especially  that  sense  of  dereliction  by  His 
Father  which  caused  the  deepest  darkness  of  that 
dreadfully  dark  day  ?  He  felt  Himself  forsaken  in 
order  that  we  might  be  freed  from  this,  and  that  we 
might  cling  to  Him,  and  in  Him  gain  the  brightness 
and  the  peace  of  God." 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  a  friend  who 
asked  advice  as  to  the  observance  of  Lent — 

"  It  may  truly  be  said  that  one  great  value  of  Lent, 
as  it  comes  round  year  by  year,  is  that  it  presses  on 
our  earnest  attention  the  needs  of  our  own  soul,  and 
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the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  our  heart  and  life.  And 
though,  of  course,  the  slowness  of  our  spiritual 
progress,  and  the  strength  of  the  hold  which  our  faults 
have  upon  us  is  thus  brought  painfully  to  our  notice, 
yet  how  much  better  for  us,  really,  to  have  this  self- 
discovery  again  and  again,  rather  than  to  be  gliding 
on  through  the  short  years  which  are  given  to  us,  in 
ignorance  of  our  true  selves,  and  in  habitual  indiffer 
ence  or  habitual  want  of  faith  and  love. 

"i.  So  let  us  consider,  first,  the  blessing  of  such  a 
season  as  this — the  help  of  having,  as  a  duty,  to  look 
into  our  conscience  and  to  scan  our  motives  and  our 
actions,  though  it  be  with  pain  and  shame  to  our 
selves.  Here  surely,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
the  sacred  saying  is  verified  for  us,  *  They  that  sow 
in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

"2.  Then  again,  let  us  redeem  the  time — *  buy  up  ' 
the  precious  days  thus  offered  us — by  giving  special 
diligence  during  Lent  to  make  use  of  means  of  grace. 
Even  if,  as  in  your  case,  the  attendance  upon  a  sick 
friend  (itself  a  religious  labour)  makes  it  difficult  to 
go  oftener  than  usual  to  the  House  of  Prayer,  yet, 
when  the  opportunities  come,  we  should  carefully  and 
thankfully  use  them.  And  the  more  personal  exercises 
of  the  season — self-examination,  special  prayer,  devo 
tional  study  of  the  sacred  Word,  self-denial — these  we 
can  humbly  and  earnestly  practise,  with  the  know 
ledge  (so  awakening  yet  so  comforting)  that  our  Lord 
is  Himself  calling  us  to  these. 

"3.  This  brings  me  to  say  that  it  is  of  Him  we 
should  very  particularly  be  thinking  during  these 
forty  days :  of  His  wonderful  condescension  and 
humility  (abasing  our  pride),  of  His  untiring  energy 
for  others  (that  we  faint  not  in  our  work),  of  the  zeal 
for  the  Holy  House  which  consumed  Him  (teaching  us 
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the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  our  wanderings  and  cold 
ness  there),  of  His  daily  victory  over  the  world  (giving 
us  the  hope  of  overcoming  it  through  faith  in  Him), 
of  the  Cross  which  overshadowed  and  glorified  His 
whole  life  on  earth — reminding  us  of  what  we  have  to 
bear,  and  how  long. 

"4.  And  in  this  blessed  remembrance  of  Him,  how 
gladly  should  we  welcome  any  special  celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion  at  this  time — knowing  that  the 
nearer  we  come  to  Him,  the  more  frequently  we 
approach  Him  (though  only  as  penitent  sinners),  the 
more  hope  we  have  of  growing  up  into  some  little 
likeness  of  His  glorious  perfections,  and  of  having 
His  holy  character  gradually  formed  in  us. 

"5.  And  lastly,  that  we  may  more  thoroughly  profit 
by  any  helps  suggested  to  us,  let  us  in  all  humility  ask 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  to  them,  and  to  make  us 
watchful  in  using  them,  before  the  night  cometh.  Do 
not  forget  the  use  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  and  the 
ngth  Psalm,  portion  by  portion,  and  some  of  the 
hymns  said  kneeling.  May  all  blessings  be  with  you, 
now  and  always  !  May  we  not  hope  at  last  to  keep 
His  Easter  in  the  home  beyond  ?  " 

And  again  :  "We  may,  I  think,  divide  the  uses  of 
the  Lenten  season  in  some  such  way  as  this — 

"i.  Longer  and  more  careful  study  of  the  Holy 
Word.  With  a  view  to  this  it  is  well — (i)  to  read  on 
one's  knees  in  the  early  morning  a  series  of  short 
consecutive  passages,  and  to  practise  meditation  on 
these.  Then — (ii)  at  some  definite  time,  kept  sacred 
for  this,  we  may  take  a  chapter  at  a  time — again,  a 
series  of  consecutive  chapters,  and  make  some  notes 
on  these.  You  would  find  Sadler's  Commentary 
excellent.  .  .  . 

"2.  The   steady   doing  of   some   definite   work   for 
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others,  visiting  and  reading  to  one  or  two  sick  or 
infirm  people. 

"3.  You  must  decide  for  yourself  how  far  you  can 
practise  abstinence — seeing  that  your  soul  is  humbled, 
but  your  bodily  health  not  injured.  Part  of  the 
discipline  of  Lent  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  this. 

"4.  I  think,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  you  would  find 
great  help  (at  midday)  in  the  use  of  that  tiny  but 
precious  book,  Devotions  for  Lent  and  Passiontide 
(Masters,  6d.).  If  you  do  know  it,  use  it  again  and 
again.  There  is  the  true  spirit  in  it — real  personal 
prayer — and  all  on  scriptural  lines. 

"5.  Our  Communions  should  be  marked  by  longer 
self-examination,  by  fuller  intercession  for  others,  by 
special  resolutions  often  renewed. 

"May  God  be  with  you,  and  bless  the  season  to 
you,  and  give  you  peace  !  " 


CHURCHMANSHIP— THE  WORK  OF 
PRAYER 


"My  prayers  for  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  yours." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

"About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aureole  traced  in  tenderest  light, 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 

In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  bright, 
Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 
And  sweetness  of  the  farther  shore." 

LOWELL. 


XII 

IN  1868  George  Jelf  defined  his  Church  principles 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Selborne;  and  forty  years  after 
wards  this  may  still  stand  as  a  description  of  his  posi 
tion  as  a  Churchman,  "(i)  I  am  thankful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  my  principles  and  feelings  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Rationalistic  School.  I 
distrust  the  undue  exaltation  either  of  private  judg 
ment  or  of  human  reason,  and  believe  that  we  ought 
to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  (2)  I  do  not  belong,  nor  am 
I  in  any  way  associated  with,  the  English  Church 
Union.  Some  of  its  members  are  my  friends,  and 
I  cannot  but  sympathize,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
much  of  its  defensive  action ;  but  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  joining  the  Society ;  nor  do  I  purpose 
taking  such  a  step. 

"(3)  It  would  be  no  real  sacrifice  to  me  to  forego  the 
use  of  coloured  stoles  and  Eucharistic  vestments :  * 
to  which  indeed  I  am  not  accustomed.  I  always  feel 
that  the  altar  (in  the  sense  in  which  an  English 
Churchman  may  apply  that  term  to  the  holy  table) 
should  be  the  richest  and  most  prominent  object  in  a 
house  of  worship,  both  because  of  the  dignity  of  those 
Holy  Mysteries  which  are  dispensed  therefrom,  and 
because  people  need  to  be  reminded  for  their  own 
great  good  of  the  duty  of  offering  to  the  Giver. 

*  In  later  years  Canon  Jelf  used  coloured  stoles,  and  also  white 
linen  vestments  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
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"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  appears  to  me  our 
safest  and  most  scriptural  guide;  and  I  should 
earnestly  desire  not  only  to  conform  to  it  myself,  but 
also  to  commend  it  to  those  intrusted  to  my  spiritual 
charge." 

Some  of  the  addresses  to  clergy  delivered  by  him, 
and  printed  by  request,  set  forth  his  convictions  in 
more  detail,  e.g.  "The  Threefold  Gift  of  the  Spirit 
imparted  in  Holy  Orders,"  or  "Daily  Service,  the 
delightful  duty  of  the  Clergy,  the  free  privilege  of  the 
Laity"  (now  out  of  print). 

He  made  use  of  confession  himself  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  "wholesome  medicine"  for  the  soul,  and 
was  greatly  comforted  and  helped  by  his  spiritual 
advisers.  He  writes  of  it  thus  in  his  latest  book— 

"It  is  not  only  on  the  death-bed — no,  nor  only  on 
the  bed  of  sickness — that  conscience  stirs  us  to  such 
an  opening  of  our  grief,  such  a  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  our  heart.  There  are  men,  both  rich  and 
poor,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  who  feel  most 
keenly  the  bitterness  of  a  besetting  fault,  though  in 
good  health  of  body;  or  who  bewail  the  sins  and 
offences  of  their  youth,  though  these  are  in  a  distant 
past,  which  seems  long  to  them  though  nothing  to 
God.  From  time  to  time  that  grief  will  find  an 
utterance;  that  remembrance  of  sin  will  out  crying 
mightily  to  God.  For,  as  has  been  quaintly  but  most 
truly  said,  '  Conscience  is  a  clock,  striking  some 
times,  but  always  pointing,  though  silently.'  And  so 
...  in  the  deep  fears  of  a  tender,  scrupulous  heart, 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  repeats  aloud  in  the  presence 
of  a  spiritual  guide,  but  always  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  what  has  been  stirring  within."  This  book, 
Sound  Words,  sets  forth  fully  the  writer's  "own 
earnest  convictions,"  as  to  the  doctrines  and  services 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted 
and  faithful  member. 

One  of  the  many  lessons  George  Jelf  had  learnt 
from  his  father  was  to  make  every  occasion  of  life 
an  opportunity  for  prayer.  They  once  stood  together, 
when  George  was  a  young  man,  watching  a  burning 
house,  and  the  father  turned  to  his  son  and  said  : 
"This  is  the  time  for  prayer."  Prayer  was  to  him 
indeed  all  through  life  "the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
uttered  or  unexpressed."  We  may  not  lift  the  veil 
(if  we  could)  from  his  own  long,  earnest  communings 
with  his  Maker,  or  unravel  the  golden  thread  of  prayer 
which  ran  through  his  daily  life  and  smallest  acts; 
though  such  little  things  as  the  momentary  pause 
before  taking  a  glass  of  medicine,  or  the  way  in  which 
he  would  so  often  slip  quietly  out  of  a  room  full  of 
people  for  a  short  time,  showed  what  the  secret  of 
his  life  was.  But  it  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to 
speak  of  his  work  for  others.  It  can  never  be  known 
here  how  much  of  this  was  done  upon  his  knees. 
Those  who  asked  for  his  prayers  were  never  after 
wards  forgotten.  Often  he  would  say  privately:  "I 
have  thought  of  that  man  for  years,"  or  "I  pray  for 
her  every  day,"  mentioning  some  unexpected  names 
of  friends.  But  friendship  with  him  meant  effort, 
and  sometimes  long-continued  wrestling  for  their 
souls.  Of  course  he  made  use  of  prayer  to  help  him 
in  his  life-long  practice  of  speaking  to  people  in  the 
streets.  During  a  three  days'  visit  to  Durham  in 
1904  he  was  walking,  as  a  stranger,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  writes  in  his  Journal — 

Was  troubled  about  not  speaking  to  a  poor  woman  with 
a  baby,  but  prayed  that  I  might  find  her,  and  did  find  her, 
in  the  city. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  long-con 
tinued  intercessory  prayer  may  be  related,  now  that 
both  the  seeker  and  the  sought  have  gone  to  their 
rest.  During  the  six  years  that  he  was  Rector  of 
Chatham,  he  constantly  visited  a  publican,  who  pro 
fessed  himself  a  secularist  and  atheist,  and  who  scoffed 
openly  at  religion,  and  at  the  warnings  given  to  him 
as  to  his  past  life.  The  Rector  did  not  think  he  had 
made  any  impression  upon  him  when  he  left  the 
parish  in  1889,  DUt  ne  committed  him  to  the  new 
Rector,  and  he  himself  continued  to  pray  for  him,  to 
write  to  him  and  to  call  upon  him  from  time  to  time, 
often  finding  him  unable  or  unwilling  to  receive  him. 
At  last  in  1896  he  writes  in  his  diary- 
Dec.  16. — I  called  on  H.  having  seen  him  looking  ill. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  receive 
visits  from  me,  and  altogether  was  more  than  civil. 

Sep.  29,  1898. — I  felt  impelled  to  visit  H.  and  found 
him  ill  in  bed  and  very  ready  to  listen  to  me.  .  .  .  He 
evidently  thinks  now  about  prayer  and  amendment,  and 
about  the  indelible  witness  of  conscience,  and  about  God  as 
Creator.  I  came  away  deeply  thankful  for  the  encourage 
ment  given  to  my  prayers. 

Jan.  4,  1899. — I  visited  H.  and  found  him  more  truly 
penitent  and  asking  for  pardon.  .  .  .  When  I  left  him, 
the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and  said  :  "  I  can't  requite 
you,  but  may  God  Almighty  requite  you  for  your  kind 
visits  to  me,  and  may  He  bless  your  family  too."  It 
touched  me  much.  May  our  Lord  be  praised. 

Jan.  21. — How  merciful  God  has  been  to  this  poor 
fellow  and  to  me  !  If  I  can  use  grace  to  visit  such  a  one, 
ought  I  not  to  use  grace  for  the  conquest  of  myself  ? 

Canon  Jelf  then  left  Rochester  for  Blackheath,  but 
on  March  23  he  went  to  Chatham  for  the  first  and 
last  communion  of  his  poor  friend,  the  Rector  and 
the  good  Deaconess  being  also  present.  He  paid 
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him  several  more  visits,  finding  him  patient  and  peni 
tent;  during  one  of  these  visits 

...  he  very  humbly  asked  my  acceptance  of  his  fine 
old  Black-letter  Bible,*  feeling  glad  I  should  have  it.  He 
spoke  of  "feeling  sure  God  had  sent  me  to  him,"  and 
hoped  "  I  should  not  be  offended  by  his  asking  me  to  take 
the  last  service  for  him."  I  was  much  touched,  and 
promised  to  come  and  to  be  with  him  if  possible  at  the 
last.  He  told  me  he  prays  for  me  every  day. 

Sep.  4.— I  went  to  see  H.  but  found  him  scarcely  con 
scious  after  an  operation.  He  did  speak  to  me,  and  his 
last  words  were  "God  bless  you."  May  he  be  blest,  and 
mercifully  received  after  his  long  patience. 

Sep.  7.— T.  H.  died  yesterday.  Deo  gratias  for  His 
goodness  to  him  and  me. 

Sunday,  Sep.  10.— Read  the  funeral  service  for  T.  H., 
saying  a  few  words  also.  One  of  his  friends  spoke  of 
his  conversion  as  "miraculous."  God  be  praised. 

Nine  years  afterwards,  when  Master  of  the  Charter 
house,  he  was  preaching  in  the  old  chapel  on  the 
Sunday  before  his  son  and  his  bride  left  England, 
on  the  words  in  the  Lesson  of  the  day:  "Come  near 
and  kiss  me,  my  son"  (Gen.  xxvii.  26).  One  little 
passage  may  be  quoted  as  referring  to  the  death-bed 
of  the  poor  publican— 

'  When  brothers  part  for  manhood's  race,'  and 
each,  with  godly  manliness,  takes  up  his  little  indivi 
dual  part  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him;  when  sisters,  always  hitherto  to 
gether,  go  this  way  or  that  way,  as  duty  or  affection 
leads;  when  father  and  mother  are  divided  from  a 
beloved  son  by  time  and  space,  by  the  changes  and 
chances  of  many  years,  or  the  rolling  waves  of  the 

*  Canon  Jelf  spoke  of  this  gift  afterwards  as  one  of  his  most 
precious  possessions. 
L 
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'  great  and  wide  sea,'  even  the  kisses  of  a  long  fare 
well  may  be  a  sign,  divinely  sanctioned,  divinely 
ordered,  of  a  dear,  deathless  affection,  a  seal  of  love 
to  last  till  Eternity.  And  there  are  other  partings 
of  which  we  may  speak,  not  to  sadden,  but  to  comfort 
one  another,  partings  in  which  the  ancient  hymn 
rises  to  the  heart,  '  Take  the  last  kiss,  the  last  for 
ever,'  in  which  the  tender  human  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  sympathy  draws  the  dying  to  the  living.  It  tells 
that  all  is  well,  that  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the 
Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord,  and 
that  as  nothing  can  separate  us  from  Him,  nothing 
can  separate  us  from  each  other,  if  only  we  abide  in 
Him.  It  tells  of  reconciliation,  mutual  pardon,  peace 
in  Christ.  It  tells  (I  speak  of  what  I  know)  of  the 
converted  sceptic  turning  deliberately  away  from  un 
belief  and  irreligion,  and  lifting  up  the  shining  face, 
like  the  face  of  a  little  child,  to  be  touched  by  the  lips 
of  a  messenger  of  God,  in  token  of  God's  own  for 
giveness,  God's  life  and  love." 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  how  much  store  was 
set  by  him  on  the  prayers  of  the  "two  or  three  "  (the 
words  on  which  he  always  laid  special  emphasis),  and 
how  he  would  on  all  occasions  of  public  and  private 
interest,  ask  for  and  make  use  of  these  prayers.  In 
a  letter  he  says  :  "  We  know  there  is  a  blessing  if  two 
of  us  agree  in  our  asking  :  and  where  the  two  are, 
there  is  the  Third,  the  One  Who  alone  can  lift  our 
intercessions,  and  make  them  acceptable."  His  sons 
will  not  forget  the  talk,  the  prayer  with  father  and 
mother,  and  the  blessing  given,  before  their  depar 
ture  for  school,  or  college,  or  over  seas,  and  the  loving 
kiss  that  always  followed. 

For  two  years  Canon  Jelf  had  charge  of  the  Inter 
cessions  for  the  Diocese,  printed  in  the  Chronicle; 
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and  his  own  midday  prayers  for  missions  were  from 
the  forms  which  he  knew  others  were  using  at  the 
same  time. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  about  his  study  of  the 
Bible,  for  it  was  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  from  his  Journal,  how  diligently 
he  studied,  compared,  and  appreciated  the  Revised 
Version.  The  dates  marked  in  his  well-worn  copy 
show  how  frequently  he  read  the  Bible  right  through 
in  his  morning  devotions.  He  attributed  this  daily 
habit  to  his  parents'  example,  and  would  inculcate  on 
parents  the  teaching  of  it  to  their  children.  He  often 
preached  on  Bible  reading,  suggesting  to  busy  people 
to  read,  at  least,  the  daily  Lessons.  A  young  officer, 
home  on  leave  from  India,  happened  to  hear  this 
advice  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Rochester  Cathedral, 
and  his  mother  told  the  preacher  some  time  afterwards 
that  he  had  always  followed  it  out. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  part  taken  by 
Canon  Jelf  in  the  important  "Declaration  on  Ritual," 
presented  in  1903  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  The  deputation,  headed  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Russell  Wakefield,  now  Dean  of  Norwich,  consisted 
of  forty  clergy,  representing  four  thousand  others. 
Canon  Jelf  spoke,  as  a  member  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  Southern  Province,  and  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  great  body  of  clergy  which  belonged  to  none  of 
the  three  parties  which  in  an  unhappy  way  divided 
the  English  Church.  They  wished  merely  to  uphold 
the  law  of  the  Church.  The  declaration  had  been 
objected  to  as  not  emphatic  enough.  It  had,  however, 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  each  sentence  was  so  de 
signed  as  to  meet  a  known  danger.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Church,  they  wished  to  make  the  declaration 
as  comprehensive  as  possible.  They  felt  the  English 
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Church  to  be  the  most  glorious  body  in  Christendom, 
and  they  wished  to  check  those  who  would  warp  it 
or  divert  its  mission.  They  desired  to  uphold  their 
Bishops,  but  did  not  wish  the  law  strictly  enforced 
all  round.  Without  even  suggesting  that  there  was 
any  cause  for  censure,  still  they  hoped  to  have  con 
sideration  from  the  Bishops.  They  did  not  ask  for 
the  condonation  of  foreign  usages,  but  the  laity  should 
not  believe  all  the  sweeping  statements  made  about 
the  Romeward  tendencies  of  the  clergy.  Most  of 
these  statements  were  quite  false.  The  laity  asked  in 
turn  that  the  clergy  should  show  more  consideration 
for  their  feelings,  and  work  with  them. 


CANON   JELF    IN    CONVOCATION 

CONTRIBUTED   BY 

CANON  WORLLEDGE 

CHANCELLOR   OF   TRURO  CATHEDRAL,    AND    PROCTOR    IN 
CONVOCATION   FOR   THE   CHAPTER   OF   TRURO 


"It  is  in  daring  to  lift  up  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
highest  level  we  discern  for  it,  that  we  are  most  sure  to  meet  with 
God." — BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 


XIII 

CANON  JELF  entered  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con 
vocation  of  Canterbury  in  1896,  after  his  election  in 
the  preceding  year  as  Proctor  for  the  Chapter  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.  His  entrance  into  the  Lower 
House  was  universally  welcomed,  for  it  was  generally 
felt  that  Convocation  had  received  among  its  mem 
bers  one  distinguished,  not  only  by  high  character 
and  devotion  to  our  Lord  and  His  Church,  but  also 
as  an  inheritor  of  its  best  traditions,  who  was  firmly 
convinced  of  its  real  usefulness  and  its  potentialities 
of  yet  greater  service,  under  more  favourable  con 
ditions,  in  the  years  to  come.  By  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  well  as  by  training  in  very  varied 
spheres  of  ministry,  and  by  sympathy  with  the  clergy, 
he  was  well  equipped  for  taking  a  full  share  in  the 
business  of  Convocation.  His  presence  soon  made 
itself  felt  both  in  the  public  sessions  and  in  the 
private  committee  work,  of  which  the  result  is  con 
stantly  expressed  in  reports  of  great  value,  and  in 
quiet  but  real  influence  on  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
and  educated  English  Churchmen.  But  the  humility 
which,  in  his  maiden  speech  (Feb.  12,  1896),  prompted 
him  to  say  with  perfect  naturalness  that,  "Although 
himself  a  cathedral  Proctor,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
most  equitable  if  some  of  the  official  Proctors  were 
withdrawn  to  make  room  for  the  new  representative 
members,"  and  that  "though  he  should  be  the  very 
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last  person  to  wish  to  withdraw,  he  felt  that  the 
different  archdeaconries  ought  to  be  more  largely 
represented,"  made  him  to  the  end  a  learner.  And 
if,  at  times,  without  the  shadow  of  affectation,  humility 
produced  diffidence  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  it 
enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  his  speeches,  and,  as  is 
always  the  case,  became  a  uniting  social  influence. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Canon  Jelf's  avowal 
of  readiness  "to  withdraw"  was  met,  even  at  that 
early  stage  of  his  career,  by  an  emphatic  "No,"  and, 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  several  other  cathedral 
Proctors  and  Archdeacons,  few  members  could,  in  the 
best  sense,  have  been  more  truly  representative.  In 
the  work  of  the  Lower  House  he  always  felt  that  its 
members  were  contributing  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  delighted  thus  to  con 
tinue  the  work  of  anN  older  generation.  "I  feel,"  he 
said  in  seconding  the  re-election  of  the  Dean  of 
Windsor  (Dr.  Eliot)  as  Prolocutor  on  February  20, 
1906,  "that  any  honour  that  is  done  to  me  in  this 
matter  is  not  done  to  me  as  an  individual,  but  to  the 
son  of  him  who,  with  the  late  Henry  Hoare  and  the 
late  Christopher  Wordsworth,  had  the  great  honour 
and  joy  of  reviving  the  practical  work  of  Convoca 
tion." 

The  foundation  of  Canon  Jelf's  Convocation  work 
lay  in  his  deep  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  as, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  it  reaches  us  from  apostolic 
days,  through  its  Anglo-Catholic  branch.  To  him  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  supplement  to  the 
Catechism  on  the  subject  of  "the  Church,"  prepared, 
several  years  ago,  by  a  committee  of  the  Lower 
House,  "was  not  approved  by  authority."*  In  the 

*  These  questions  and  answers  "  which  may  be  used  as  supple 
mentary  to  the  Catechism  "  were  presented,  in  the  form  of  a  Report 
of  a  Committee,  to  the  Lower  House  on  May  n,  1887,  but  an 
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course  of  a  debate  on  "Church  and  State,"  and  the 
need  of  "a  fuller  expression  ...  for  the  principle  of 
corporate  Church  action  in  the  conduct  of  Church 
affairs,"  he  said  (April  27,  1899) — 

"It  was  very  important  that  children  should  be 
taught  what  the  Church  really  was.  The  first  function 
of  the  vessels  of  the  heart  was  to  feed  themselves, 
and  Churchmen  certainly  ought  to  desire  that  the 
Church  should  teach  her  children  that  she  was  a  great 
spiritual  power  and  a  great  spiritual  institution." 

With  these  convictions,  adherence  to  principle, 
expressed,  indeed,  with  unfailing  charity,  courtesy, 
and  fairness,  though  with  unmistakable  firmness, 
characterized  Canon  Jelf's  speech  and  action.  In  a 
debate  on  the  Government  Education  Bill  of  1896,  he 
said,  in  opposition  to  a  Resolution  approving  its  2;th 
clause,  "regulating  religious  instruction"  by  Church 
of  England  teaching  in  board  schools,  that  "he  was 
afraid  the  clause  would  induce  some  of  the  laity  to 
drop  their  support  of  Church  schools.  They  would 
say,  if  you  can  get  Church  education  in  board  schools, 
why  ask  us  for  support  for  voluntary  schools?  Let 
them  stick  to  principles,  and  cast  mere  temporary 
expediency  to  the  winds." 

From  that  position  he  never  receded.  In  a  more 
important  speech  delivered  on  May  3,  1906,  in  the 
course  of  a  critical  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill 
of  that  year,  he  expressed  his  convictions  as  firmly 

"I  do  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that  we  should 
say,  however  feebly  we  have  to  say  it,  that  we  desire 
most  thoroughly  to  uphold  Bible  teaching;  that  we 
feel  that  the  Church  is  the  witness  and  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  that  the  Church  is  the  pillar  and 

objection  to  the  action  of  the  Lower  House  as  "  irregular "  was 
raised  in  1888  by  the  Upper  House,  and  in  1891  the  subject  was 
dropped. 
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ground  of  the  truth,  and  that  we  are  to  teach  the  faith 
and  teach  the  Bible  as  it  has  been  received  and  taught 
by  the  Church.  We  must  add,"  he  concluded,  "to 
the  prayer  of  the  good  Bishop  Andrewes  week  by 
week  that  He  would  provide  for  the  instruction  and 
good  education  of  our  youth,  '  the  Lord  forbid  it  me, 
that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers.'  " 

Nor,  while  fully  realizing  the  difficulty  caused  to 
some  by  the  liturgical  use  of  the  "  Athanasian  Creed," 
did  he  shrink  from  charitably  upholding  it. 

"It  must,"  he  argued  (July  5,  1905),  "be  remem 
bered  that  the  Church  was  not  just  beginning.  Were 
this  so,  they  might  agree  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  to 
begin  and  end  with  the  words,  '  The  Catholic  Faith.' 
But  it  was  a  very  different  thing  practically  to  tamper 
with  one  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom.*  A  great 
position  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  they 
were  bound  to  uphold  it.  One  of  the  Bishops,  a  dear 
and  kind  friend  of  his  own,  had  termed  the  sentences 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed  '  savage.'  If  our  blessed 
Lord  was  not  savage,  but  full  of  love  in  all  His  teach 
ing,  surely  tKey  must  be  very  careful  not  to  speak  of 
these  sentences  which  the  Christian  Church  had 
adopted  as  '  savage.'  From  a  humble  presbyter  of 
the  Church,  what  he  had  said  might  seem  like  a 
remonstrance,  but  they  were  bound  to  uphold  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  faith.  To  some  of  them  the 
difficulties  of  conscience  had  been  some  of  the  greatest 
trials,  and  yet  some  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  their 
lives." 

But  Canon  Jelf  was  as  anxious  to  bring  the  prin- 

*  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  said  "  one 
of  the  creeds  of  Western  Christendom."  The  use  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  is  clearly  explained 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  entitled  "  The  Popular 
Use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed." 
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ciples  of  the  Faith  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  people 
as  to  uphold  them  in  their  purity.  In  a  debate  (May 
8,  igoo)  on  Temperance  Legislation,  speaking  "as  a 
member  of  the  open  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,"  he  made  a  wise  and  valuable 
contribution,  deprecating,  "as  having  been  president 
of  a  branch  of  that  society  in  a  most  difficult  parish," 
the  "abuse"  to  which  members  of  that  section  had 
been  sometimes  subjected,  but  also  pointing  out  that 
"the  practical  way  in  which  they  could  help  the 
society  "  had  not  been  sufficiently  pressed  home  upon 
them.  In  the  concluding  sentences  he  lifted,  as  was 
not  infrequently  the  case,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
discussion — 

"He  could  not  help  feeling,  as  having  himself  for 
many  years  prayed  for  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  not  enough  had  been 
made  of  the  immense  importance  of  prayer.  They 
wanted  to  pray  earnestly;  this  was  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  country  that  they  ought  very  specially  to  pray 
about ;  they  wanted  to  make  intercession  to  God  more 
and  more  for  this  great  work." 

The  most  important  piece  of  Convocation  work  in 
which  Canon  Jelf  was  engaged  was  in  connexion  with 
the  Committee  on  "the  Supply  and  Training  of  Can 
didates  for  Holy  Orders."  To  him,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  July  7, 
1898,  was  due.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
"The  position  of  Assistant  Curates,"  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  House  to  pass  a  resolution  affirming  "the 
desirability,  first,  of  a  more  thorough  moral  and  spiri 
tual  probation  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and, 
secondly,  of  a  longer  practical  probation  in  the 
Diaconate,"  as  "one  of  the  most  necessary  remedies" 
for  certain  difficulties  and  grievances  of  which  com- 
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plaint  had  been  made.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  his 
object  would  be  better  met  by  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  Committee  "to  consider  the  supply  and 
training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders."  Of  that 
Committee  Canon  Jelf  was  a  most  industrious  and 
tactful  secretary.  It  met  during  1899  and  1900  on 
seven  occasions,  and  had  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
evidence  and  other  information  and  advice  placed  at 
its  disposal.  The  result  was  a  full  Report  to  which  was 
added  a  valuable  series  of  Resolutions,  anticipating 
most  of  the  recommendations  made  more  recently  by 
"the  Archbishop's  Committee"  of  1907-8,  and  since 
adopted  by  the  last  Lambeth  Conference.*  A  portion 
of  the  Report  was  contributed  by  the  secretary,  who 
made  also  an  impressive  speech  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  (May  9,  1900)  on  the  Resolutions.  In  enforcing 
the  need  of  adequate  special  training  for  the  sacred 
ministry,  he  gave,  incidentally,  his  own  convictions 
about  the  office  of  the  priesthood— 

"They  ought,  he  thought,  to  hold  up  these  theo 
logical  colleges,  and  also  such  an  admirable  system 
as  was  carried  on  by  the  late  Dean  Vaughan,  in  order 
to  show  people  how  all-important  it  was  that  in  enter 
ing  on  the  most  important  of  all  professions  there 
should  be  a  proper  equipment,  a  proper  training, 
educationally,  intellectually  and  morally.  .  .  .  They 
ought  to  try  to  hold  up  to  their  people  the  grandness 
of  the  ministerial  office.  There  was  no  work  like  it. 
After  they  had  worked  forty  or  fifty  years,  some  of 
them,  in  the  ministry,  they  felt  they  would  not  for  the 
world,  not  for  a  day,  have  had  any  other  work  to  do 
than  this;  they  felt  what  a  glorious  profession  it  was. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca 
tion  is  numbered  343,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Depository  of  the 
National  Society,  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster. 
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They  ought  to  try  to  show  people,  not  only  by  their 
sermons,  but  by  their  intercourse  with  them,  how 
very  earnestly  they  desired  their  co-operation  with 
them,  how  they  wanted  them  to  give  their  sons  to 
the  best  of  all  works — to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  While 
they  appealed  to  those  in  their  homes,  they  should 
also  try  to  appeal  to  masters  in  their  great  schools, 
and  to  the  boys  themselves,  not  because  they  wanted 
anything  of  the  seminary  system,  but  they  wanted 

them  to  realize  that  they  might  have  that  vocation 

that  highest  of  all  vocations — as  well  as  vocations 
to  other  walks  in  life."  At  the  moment  no  great 
results  followed  from  the  Report  and  Resolutions  on 
which  so  much  pains  had  been  bestowed  by  the 
Committee,  over  which  Archdeacon  Sandford  had  ably 
presided,  but  it  called  wider  attention  to  a  subject 
exceeded  by  none  in  importance,  and  most  of  the 
recommendations  then  made  are  now  in  process  of 
practical  adoption. 

As  a  speaker,  Canon  Jelf  had  much  quiet  and  un 
assuming  dignity  of  manner  and  felicity  of  diction 
which  never  overstepped  the  limits  of  good  taste  and 
real  sincerity.  He  would  sometimes  in  a  happy 
phrase  hit  off  the  characteristics  of  a  class,  or  of  a 
person.  Thus,  in  a  quiet  discussion  on  "Missions  to 
Israelites,"  he  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  Hebrew 
race  in  the  sentence:  "Of  the  Jews  he  might  say, 
that  as  it  was  their  genius  to  be  rich,  so  it  was  their 
grace  to  be  generous.  Christians,  however,  ought  to 
help  them  with  'the  true  riches.'"  Or,  in  second 
ing  the  election  of  the  Prolocutor  (Feb.  3,  1904)  : 
"We  feel  that  in  him  we  discern  'a  wise  and  under 
standing  '  heart,  such  as  may  help  us  much  in  our 
deliberations;  next  I  would  speak  of  his  remark 
able  courtesy,  a  courtesy  learnt  not  only  in  kings' 
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Courts,  but  .  .  .  very  specially  in  the  Presence  of 
God,  the  King  of  kings;  this  is  the  courtesy  which 
comes  of  grace.  Then,  too,  there  is  his  loving  sym 
pathy — that  sympathy  which,  as  even  a  rich  man 
acknowledged  to  me  the  other  day,  is  the  golden  key 
to  people's  hearts — that  sympathy  which  is  much 
needed  by  us,  the  poorer  speakers.  ...  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Dean  may  well  be  chosen  as  our  Pro 
locutor,  as  being  one  of  those  '  who  '  (to  quote  from 
Bacon),  '  being  in  great  place,  ask  counsel  of  both 
times — of  the  ancient  time,  what  is  best;  and  of  the 
latter  time,  what  is  fittest.'  For  myself,  I  know  of 
no  man  more  likely  to  maintain  our  rights,  our 
charity,  our  self-respect,  and  our  usefulness  than  this 
one,  who  seems  to  me  to  combine  remarkably  the 
character  of  a  Christian  gentleman  and  an  Evangelical 
priest." 

Nor  was  Canon  Jelf 's  Latinity  less  graceful ;  in  the 
speech  addressed  to  the  President  of  Convocation, 
when  the  Dean  of  Windsor  was  presented  for  the 
second  time  as  Prolocutor,  the  dangers  and  the 
security  of  the  Church  were  finely  contrasted  in  terse, 
vigorous  sentences,  of  which  a  few  may  be  quoted — 

"Tempora  mutantur  :  in  discrimen  adducimur  :  nox 
appropinquat;  dies  periculosos  nostrum  nonnulli  ex 
pectant,  annos  tumultuosos,  amorem  hie  et  illic  tabes- 
centem,  Veritatis  Catholicae  obscurationem,  ne  dicam 
derelictionem ;  pueritiae  nostrae  iniuriam,  nostro 
denique  in  coetu  dissidium,  certamina,  perversas 
interpretationes.  Quis,  quaeso,  is  est,  qui  possit 
componere  rixas,  inimicos  in  gratiam  reconciliare, 
concordiam  revocare,  res  sacras,  rem  publicam,  sancte 
et  sapienter  promovere?  Spes  sola  in  Deo. 

*  Stat  Crux    dum  volvitur  orbis.' 
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Stat  fides,  etiam  si  hominum  sententiae  in  dies 
immutentur.  Stat  Ecclesia,  in  media  invidia  et 
iracundia  mundi,  usque  ad  finem;  quia  Crucis,  Fidei, 
Ecclesiae  Deus  Ipse  aeternum  Robur  et  est  et  erit." 

His  habit  of  careful  choice  of  words  enabled  him, 
at  times,  to  suggest  useful  amendments  to  resolutions 
which  ended  discussions  apt  to  become  tangled.  Or 
his  accurate  theological  thought  would,  in  a  sentence, 
put  an  expression  inadequate  or  exaggerated  right,  as 
in  a  debate  (May  i,  1906)  on  "Sunday  Services," 
when,  after  some  suggestive  speeches,  he  said  that, 
while  feeling  "there  was  a  sense  in  which  it  would  be 
quite  right  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Communion  as  the 
one  essential  act  of  divine  worship,  it  would  have 
been  a  more  happy  thing  to  have  said  that  it  was  the 
one  divinely-ordained  act  of  worship." 

And,  although  in  Canon  Jelf  there  was  all  the  re 
straint  and  sacred  reserve  of  the  best  types  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Churchmanship,  it  was  felt  that  all  the  culture 
and  gifts  and  graces  were  consecrated  by  prayer. 
Very  occasionally,  as  in  an  earnest  discussion  in  the 
spring  of  1905  on  "the  Call  to  Special  Prayer,"  the 
veil  was  just  lifted. 

"Did  they,"  he  asked,  "realize  the  need  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Did  they 
notice  that  in  what  was  no  longer,  he  hoped,  called 
'  the  state  prayers  '  the  central  point  was  a  petition  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  In  their  own  homes,  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus.  They  wanted  courage,  manliness  and  faith 
m  dealing  with  all  classes  on  the  subject  of  religion." 
In  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  "Christian,"  we  are  told, 
saw  within  the  Interpreter's  house,  "the  picture  of 
a  very  grave  person  ...  and  this  was  the  fashion 
of  it:  it  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of 
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books  in  its  hand,  the  law  of  truth  was  written  upon 
its  lips,  the  world  was  behind  its  back ;  it  stood  as  if 
it  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang 
over  its  head."  Such,  although  the  gravity  was  always 
mingled  with  quiet  cheerfulness,  was  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir  as  he  spoke  and  worked  in  our  Convoca 
tion ;  just  as,  in  pastoral  ministration  to  men,  and 
women,  and  children  of  all  ranks  in  society  and  all 
grades  of  education,  and  in  the  books  which  made 
him  known  to  yet  wider  circles,  he  spoke  the  Word 
of  God,  and  brought  its  message  and  its  temper  home 
to  the  souls  of  those  who  felt  the  need  of  the  strength, 
insight,  and  sympathy  which  he  used  so  well. 


REMINISCENCES 


"Quale(m)  neque  candidiore(m) 
Terra  tulit,  neque  qui  me  sit  devinctior  alter, 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt." 

HORACE. 

"  Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang  ; 

We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year  :  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased  :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us :  surely  rest  is  meet : 
'  They  rest,'  we  said,  their  sleep  is  sweet, 

And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range  ; 

Once  more  we  sang,  '  They  do  not  die, 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change.'" 

TENNYSON. 


XIV 

SOME  reminiscences  of  holiday  life  and  of  the  social 
pleasures  shared  with  his  children  and  friends  will 
be  given  in  this  chapter.  His  second  son  (now  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Civil  Service)  writes 

"My  father's  enthusiasm  for  games  of  all  sorts  was 
one  of  his  most  delightful  characteristics,  and,  unlike 
many  people,  he  remained  enthusiastic  until  the  very 
end  of  his  life.  Only  two  months  before  his  last  ill 
ness,  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  game  of  rounders 
in  Suffolk,  running  a  whole  rounder  (to  the  horror  of 
his  family!).  He  writes,  '  We  enjoyed  some  jolly 
rounders,  the  Veteran  taking  part.'  And  whenever 
we  went  out  for  picnics  in  the  country,  father  would 
take  a  tennis-ball  or  cricket-ball  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  spot  selected  was  invariably  one  suited  for  some 
violent  form  of  exercise. 

"  Cricket  was  always  to  him  the  king  of  games.  As 
a  school-boy  he  played  for  Charterhouse — one  of  his 
proudest  days.  I  have  some  recollection  that  he  told 
me  he  was  chosen  for  his  fielding,  but  he  must  also 
have  been  a  very  fair  bat,  to  judge  from  the  extremely 
pretty  style  he  always  displayed  in  matches  with  us 
in  later  years.  Curiously  enough,  I  never  heard  him 
refer  to  any  cricket  at  Oxford.  Possibly  he  found,  as 
others  have  found,  that  it  took  up  too  much  time  and 
interfered  with  his  reading.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
never  fell  away  from  his  first  love.  His  Journals  con 
tain  constant  references  to  the  big  matches  of  the  day 
M  2  163 
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— and  those  were  the  great  days  of  '  W.  G.' — 
cricket  scores  and  fixtures  were  cut  out  of  the  news 
papers  and  kept  on  his  writing-table  for  reference, 
or  sent  in  his  delightful  weekly  letter  to  me  when  I 
was  at  school,  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  pass  even 
the  smallest  match  without  stopping  to  look  on,  if 
only  for  a  few  minutes.  To  umpire  in  his  boys' 
matches  (after  he  had  at  last  been  persuaded  to  give 
up  active  cricket)  was  to  him  the  greatest  joy,  chiefly 
I  think  because  it  enabled  him  to  watch  every  ball, 
and  he  was  amusingly  impatient  of  any  well-meant 
efforts  on  our  part  to  relieve  him  of  standing  out  in 
the  sun  all  day.  A  good  bit  of  batting  or  bowling 
delighted  him,  but  a  lucky  innings  he  took  very  little 
interest  in.  I  well  remember,  as  far  back  as  1891 
or  1892,  collecting  a  good  many  runs  in  a  village 
match  at  Crowhurst  in  Sussex,  but  being  missed 
about  six  times,  and  father  passed  over  the  matter  in 
an  eloquent  silence  ! 

"It  was  an  immense  pleasure  to  him  to  take  us  to 
see  county  matches.  From  Rochester  we  would  go 
over  to  see  Kent  (in  the  days  of  Rashleigh,  Patterson 
and  the  Hearnes)  play  on  the  beautiful  ground  in 
Mote  Park,  or  on  the  well-known,  if  less  picturesque, 
'  Bat  and  Ball  '  ground  at  Gravesend,  and  in  later 
years,  when  we  were  living  in  Sussex,  an  expedition 
to  the  famous  run-getting  pitch  at  Hove  was  often 
made.  He  had  no  time  for  much  talk  when  a  match 
was  in  progress  :  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  game. 
I  remember  so  well,  when  I  was  at  home  on  leave  in 
1906,  getting  tickets  for  us  two  to  watch  Kent  (cham 
pion  county  in  that  year,  to  the  huge  delight  of  us 
all)  playing  all  England  at  the  Oval.  Father's  ticket 
I  sent  to  the  office  of  the  '  Clergy  Mutual,'  where 
he  was  at  work  as  a  director,  and  he  came  on  to  the 
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Oval  later  than  I  did.  He  did  not  appear  for  some 
time,  but  happening  to  look  along  the  row,  I  saw 
him  a  long  way  off  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  game  : 
he  had  not  troubled  to  look  for  his  right  seat,  but 
had  sat  down  in  the  first  empty  one  he  found,  and 
was  immediately  oblivious  of  everything  but  the 
cricket.  Later  on  we  sat  together,  and  his  delight 
at  a  glorious  bit  of  batting  by  Hutchings  and  Burnup 
— then  at  the  top  of  their  form — was  worth  buying 
many  tickets. 

"When  we  lived  atBlackheath,  a  visit  to  the  Rectory 
Field  was  often  the  order  of  the  day.  On  one  occa 
sion  when  Kent  were  playing  Surrey  there,  we  were 
strolling  round  the  ground  looking  for  a  good  place 
when  we  met  Craig,  '  the  Surrey  poet.'  My  father 
spoke  to  him,  and  Craig  said,  '  Ah,  sir,  I  can  see  it 
isn't  Blackheath  cricket  or  Kent  cricket  with  you — 
it's  English  cricket.'  And  so  indeed  it  was.  To 
him  cricket  was  the  national  game,  and  I  think  that 
he  always  regarded  it  in  the  true  perspective  and 
saw  the  real  good  it  did  to  so  many,  whatever  the 
importance  or  otherwise  of  the  particular  game.  In 
the  same  way  he  looked  with  great  interest  at  the 
various  personalities  of  well-known  cricketers,  realiz 
ing  what  an  influence  for  good  or  ill  they  have  on 
the  thousands  who  watch  them  and  know  all  about 
their  daily  life.  He  would  always  comment  on  the 
face  of  a  cricketer.  At  a  Sussex  and  Lancashire 
match  in  1906,  I  introduced  my  Marlborough  friend, 
R.  H.  Spooner,  to  him,  and  afterwards  father 
remarked  how  much  he  had  been  struck  by  him. 

"The  keen  eye  of  the  practised  cricketer  was  a  delight 
to  him,  and  in  particular  he  admired  the  modern 
wicket-keeping,  as  was  natural  in  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  days  of  long-stops. 
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"Football  he  was  not  keen  on,  though  as  a  patriotic 
Carthusian  he  preferred  Association  Football  to  a 
game  which  he  considered  contained  all  too  little  foot 
work.  But  from  the  accounts  he  used  to  give  us 
of  football  in  '  Cloisters  '  at  the  old  Charterhouse,  it 
must  have  been  a  rough  and  unattractive  game,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  showed  but  little 
enthusiasm. 

"In  his  'Varsity  days,  rowing  was  a  favourite  form 
of  recreation  with  him.  In  those  days  (1852-57) 
'  Scratch  Eights  '  were  evidently  very  popular,  and 
my  father  was  a  regular  member  of  one.  He  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  got  into  the  Christ  Church  boat : 
possibly  his  physique  was  too  frail  to  stand  the  test 
of  severe  training.  He  looked  back  with  great  zest  to 
these  Scratch  Eights,  recalling  with  delight  how  they 
used  to  rally  a  '  sugarer  '  in  the  boat. 

"In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  very  fair  lawn- 
tennis  player,  and  he  was  extremely  fond  of  a  family 
game  in  later  years,  though  at  Rochester  he  was  torn 
between  his  keenness  on  the  game  and  his  fear  that 
the  ball  would  break  the  Cathedral  windows  or  injure 
the  beautiful  Norman  arcading  of  the  ruined  refectory 
and  cloisters.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  who  had 
learnt  the  art  quite  early  with  his  father,  and  he  took 
good  care  that  his  boys  learnt  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  predilection  for  an  early  morning  bathe  in  the  sea, 
far  into  middle  life,  amounted,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
slothful  younger  generation,  almost  to  an  infatuation  ! 
I  have  most  chilly  recollections  of  bathing  with  him 
at  Sheringham. 

"Indoor  games  he  was  fond  of  all  his  life;  he  was  a 
keen  whist  player,  who  was  never  drawn  away  by 
the  counter  attractions  of  bridge.  In  later  years  he 
developed  a  great  affection  for  patience,  and  I  can  see 
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him  now,  sitting  close  to  the  lamp  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Rochester,  and  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  with 
his  whole  attention  given  to  the  wayward  Miss  Milli- 
gan — and  yet  not  so  wholly  given  but  that  he  could 
look  up  and  join  in  a  joke  with  that  splendid  laugh 
of  his. 

"He  was,  I  think,  the  keenest  walker  I  have  known, 
and  we  all,  girls  and  boys,  have  the  happiest  recol 
lections  of  walks  with  him.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
he  took  me  for  a  short  walking  tour — one  in  particular, 
starting  from  Aldershot  over  Hindhead  and  across 
to  the  South  Downs,  dwells  in  my  memory.  In 
Rochester  days  it  was  a  favourite  plan  of  his  to  take 
the  train  out  beyond  the  cement  smoke,  get  into  the 
lovely  country  near  Aylesford,  and  then  strike  across 
the  hills  to  pick  up  a  train  on  another  line,  generally 
running  it  very  fine.  In  London  he  walked  every 
where,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  highways  and 
byways  enabling  him  to  save  much  time  that  others 
spend  on  asking  the  way.  In  his  early  morning 
walks,  which  I  fear  sometimes  did  him  more  harm 
than  good,  he  covered  a  lot  of  ground  unfamiliar 
to  us." 

The  youngest  son  (his  father's  companion  in  walks 
after  the  elder  brothers  had  gone  abroad)  says,  "My 
father  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  walkers,  which 
is  rapidly  growing  extinct.  He  scorned  the  carriage, 
and  made  no  rash  experiments  with  the  bicycle.  He 
was  like  Mr.  Crawley  of  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset 
in  that  respect.  Mr.  Crawley  (readers  of  Trollope 
will  remember)  cherished  that  walk  down  the  muddy 
roads,  ten  miles  from  Hogglestock  to  Barchester, 
and  many  were  the  devices  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  faithful 
soul,  to  shorten  the  road  for  him.  Often  would  she 
suggest  to  a  farmer  who  was  travelling  the  same 
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way,  to  appear — as  though  by  accident — with  his  gig, 
and  occasionally  Mr.  Crawley  did  not  see  through  the 
manoeuvre.  Such  was  ever  the  point  at  issue  be 
tween  my  mother  and  my  dear  father.  True,  the 
contest  was  always  a  quiet  one — my  mother  too  tact 
ful  and  sympathetic  to  press  him  out  of  season ;  and 
my  father  too  gentle  to  rally  to  the  struggle  with  the 
aggressiveness  of  Mr.  Crawley.  '  I  can  walk,'  was 
his  battle-cry,  and  everybody  knew  what  it  meant. 
There  followed  a  sweet  protesting  on  her  side,  a  gentle 
murmuring  on  his;  and  the  two  dear  souls,  who  in 
all  their  long  partnership  differed  but  on  this  one 
point  of  domestic  economy,  would  arrange  a  com 
promise.  Bound  by  a  promise,  my  father  would  be 
set  free  to  his  cherished  dusty  road,  as  a  strong  spring 
is  wound  up,  and  then  lightly  released.  Then  was 
he  as  a  blithe  school-boy  let  loose  from  school. 

"Caution  was  flung  to  the  winds.  His  simple  soul 
expanded  with  the  merriment  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
glad  whisper  of  the  breeze.  His  seventy  years  sat 
lightly  on  him.  With  the  joy  of  a  child  he  would 
spread  under  his  straw-hat,  to  cover  his  neck,  one 
of  those  large  business-like  handkerchiefs,  which  like 
the  rest  of  him  was  generous  and  white.  He  would 
swing  his  favourite  stick,  laugh  in  the  sunshine  and 
still  more  merrily  in  the  rain,  and  greet  eagerly  the 
passing  milestones.  In  his  country  holidays  he  was 
a  familiar  object  of  reverence  and  delight  to  all  the 
countryside— delight,  for  he  would  smile  to  the 
children,  and  the  men  knew  him  for  a  friend — rever 
ence,  for  on  his  white  head  there  shone  the  glory  of 
another  world.  And  he  was  as  happy  himself,  and 
as  welcome  to  all  who  met  him,  in  the  crowded  slums 
of  great  cities.  He  seemed  to  know  the  password 
which  admitted  him  to  the  market  or  the  engineering 
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shop.     The  men  would  come  gladly  to  greet  him  as 
they    sat    outside    the    public-house    in    Chatham,    or 
drank  from  the  bar  inside.     The  butchers  of  Smith- 
field  came  to  know  their  Master  of  Charterhouse  as 
the  boy   knows  a  kind  house-master.     Strood  knew 
its  '  Canon  '  as  a  tried  and  valued  friend ;  yet  all  this 
was  done  without  any  slapping  on  the  back  or  ex 
haustive  knowledge  of  nicknames  which  compose  that 
1  muscular     Christianity  '     which     many     clergymen 
cherish,  as  the  only  avenue  to  the  heart  of  the  work 
ing  man.     There  was  no  blustering  familiarity  about 
my   father.      On    the   contrary,    among   these    rough 
scenes  he  was  as  much  the  quiet  scholar,  the  timid 
saint,    the   unworldly   poet   as  when   he  was  writing 
his  sermons  in  his  study  at  Charterhouse,  or  listening 
to   his   favourite   Handel   on   Sunday  evening,    when 
he  had  counted  the  offertory  in  the  Chapter  House. 
Through  and  through  he  was  always  the  same — he 
was  as  single  as  Plato's  ideal  just  man.     Most  of  us, 
I   think — it  is  a  recognized  fact  of  psychology — are 
many;  my  social  me  is  not  the  same  person  as  my 
inner  I,  and  both  are  different  from  the  strange  being 
which  sits  in  church  and  listens  to  Palestrina.     But 
my    father    was    the    same    everywhere — there     ran 
through  him  a  synthetic  personality  which  made  every 
phase  alike,  nay,  which  made  such  a  phenomenon  as 
a  phase   impossible.     He  was  always  one,    genuine, 
transparent,  true  to  himself.     His  courtly  manner  was 
as  fastidious  to  his  son  as  to  his  Bishop — his  language 
as  well  chosen  before  choir-boys  as  before  Convoca 
tion.      And   yet   he  was  always  welcome.      He   was 
never  bored  and   nobody  was  ever  bored  with  him. 
He   never   acted.     Thus   the   labourer   came   to   love 
him   who  never  pretended  to  be  other  than   he  was 
— and  the  undergraduate  welcomed  one  who  never 
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posed.  My  father's  popularity  with  every  class  of 
society — achieved  as  it  was  without  the  slightest  be 
trayal  of  his  own  exalted  standard — is  a  direct  denial 
of  the  modern  fashion.  There  are  too  many  of  us 
who  do  as  Rome  does,  who  are  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  ourselves.  My  father  was 
always  himself,  and  therefore  always  had  friends." 

One  of  his  daughters  writes:  "One  of  the  liveliest 
recollections  we  have  of  our  dear  father,  is  of  his 
ever-ready  sympathy.  The  smallest  concerns  in  the 
daily  life  of  each  one  of  us,  were  to  him  of  great 
importance,  and  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  forget 
his  wise  counsel  and  loving  advice. 

"What  infinite  trouble  he  would  take  for  our 
pleasure — on  our  holidays  arranging  delightful  daily 
expeditions,  and  entering  keenly  himself  into  the 
enjoyment  of  them  all.  Can  we  ever  forget  his  eager 
interest  to  hear  all  about  the  theatre  (though  he  him 
self  never  went  to  it),  the  concert,  or  the  dance  ?  We 
often  used  to  think  the  telling  him  was  almost  the 
happiest  part  of  all ;  we  looked  forward,  too,  with  joy 
to  the  welcome  he  gave  us  on  our  return  home  from 
some  visit. 

"Then  what  beautiful  presents  he  gave  us — for  his 
was  a  truly  generous  heart — always  making  much 
of  our  birthdays,  and  arranging  some  special  treat  for 
the  '  Geburtstags  Kind.'  He  loved,  too,  the  Christ 
mas  festivities,  when  the  assembled  household  sang 
carols  round  the  Christmas  tree  (which  we  always 
kept  up  in  German  fashion) ;  and  his  inimitable 
rendering  of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  was  a  yearly 
pleasure,  without  which  the  evening  would  not  have 
been  complete. 

"Sundays  were  always  very  happy  days;  perhaps 
because  they  were  so  different  from  other  days.  No 
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talk  of  money  or  business  was  allowed.  Newspapers 
disappeared,  and  we  were  encouraged  to  read  some 
good  book  of  biography  or  poetry.  We  could  see 
from  the  expression  on  his  face  what  a  happy  day 
Sunday  was  to  him.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
delightful  ending  of  the  day,  with  the  hymn-singing, 
my  father's  beautiful  reading  aloud  of  standard 
poetry,  and  my  mother's  delicious  playing  of 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 

"  How  much  he  made  of  the  Saints'  Days,  when  he 
would  wear  his  best  clothes — so  characteristic  of  him  ! 
Perhaps  an  echo  came  to  him  of  Law's  *  religious  use 
of  apparel  '  in  his  Serious  Call,  a  book  much  read  by 
my  father. 

"He  always  discouraged  talk  of  other  people  at 
meals,  leading  the  conversation  to  affairs  of  public 
interest  and  telling  us  of  what  he  had  been  reading. 
We  learnt  from  him  also  to  be  interested  in  the 
religious  questions  of  the  day,  as  he  often  talked 
of  Church  affairs.  I  never  remember  him  to  have 
said  an  unkind  word  of  any  one,  his  severest  expres 
sion  being,  '  I  don't  feel  particularly  drawn  '  to  him 
or  her,  and  even  this  was  seldom  said.  He  dearly 
loved  to  tell  us  stories,  and  many  were  the  anecdotes 
we  heard  of  his  own  childhood,  and  of  incidents  at 
the  Hanoverian  Court.  He  himself  would,  on  these 
occasions,  as  an  old  woman  once  said  of  him,  *  throw 
back  'is  'ead,  and  laugh  that  'earty  !  ' 

"  It  was  a  great  joy  to  us  that  our  own  friends  loved 
him  so  much,  for  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
lives,  always  trying  to  help  them,  and  making  them 
feel  that  their  opinions  were  worth  listening  to.  One, 
now  a  master  at  a  public  school,  writing  after  my 
father's  death,  said  :  '  One  of  the  things  that  always 
struck  me  most  about  him  was  his  charming  manner 
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to  young  men,  like  myself.  He  treated  us  just  as 
respectfully  as  if  we  had  been  old  and  experienced. 
He  was  indeed  the  most  courteous  and  chivalrous 
gentleman  that,  I  think,  I  have  ever  met.'  Another 
friend  speaks  of  him  as  *  a  big  friend,'  another  as  her 
'  ideal  of  a  saintly  servant  of  God,'  and  more  than 
one  writes  of  '  the  beauty  of  his  character  shining  in 
his  face.'  There  is  much  that  one  would  like  to 
say;  but  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe  all 
the  beauties  of  character  which  made  him  the  ideal 
father  that  he  was — the  father  who  helped  us  to  realize 
the  true  meaning  of  home." 

A  very  old  friend,  who  was  an  inmate  of  Highgate 
Parsonage  in  the  year  1861,  says,  "He  was  quoted  in 
the  household  as  an  ideal  to  be  followed.  Mr.  Dalton 
would  often  remark,  '  I  regard  George  Jelf  as  the 
most  pure-minded  man  I  know.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  capable  of  a  thought  that  was  not  true  and 
good.'  From  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
them,  Mr.  Dalton  had  been  singularly  qualified  to 
test  the  powers  and  singleness  of  motive  of  his  young 
colleague.  The  steadfast  purpose  of  those  early  years 
of  his  ministry  gradually  expanded  without  interrup 
tion  into  the  result  apparent  in  matured  manhood. 
Essentially  himself,  with  no  trace  of  affectation,  his 
peculiar  grace  of  manner  and  tender  sympathy  with 
others  expressed  the  genuine  instincts  of  his  nature. 
These  gifts  intensified  his  gentle  power  and  influence 
over  others." 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  layman 
(F.  T.  D.)  :  "Of  George  Jelf's  pastoral  work  and  the 
more  strictly  religious  side  of  his  life  I  can  only  speak 
as  one  who  watched  it,  so  to  say,  from  the  outside. 
I  know  well  the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  shared 
that  work  or  came  under  its  influences.  I  can  only 
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record  the  impression  of  him  which  remains,  and  will 
always  remain  vivid  in  my  mind  (after  many  years 
of  connection  with  him  as  a  close  relative  by 
marriage),  seeing  him,  as  I  did  from  time  to  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  daily  work  and  his  daily  family  life. 
I  remember  first  his  unfailing  friendliness  and 
geniality.  The  divergence  of  the  lay  and  the  clerical 
point  of  view,  the  fact  that  on  many  subjects, 
religious,  social  and  political,  we  were  not  wholly  in 
accord,  might,  in  the  case  of  another  man,  have  had 
its  effect  upon  our  intercourse.  George  Jelf  was  far 
too  considerate,  too  devoid  of  self-assertion,  for  any 
such  difficulty  to  arise.  Though  he  was  consider 
ably  my  senior,  no  dictatorial  or  hostile  note  ever 
marred  the  friendliness  of  our  relations.  If  we 
touched  on  religious  questions  he  did  not  argue  or 
exhort.  One  learnt  to  appreciate  his  point  of  view 
in  quite  another  way.  His  perfect  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  the  '  other-worldliness '  which  seemed  to 
rule  all  his  thoughts  and  words,  bore  a  stronger  testi 
mony  than  any  words  could  bear,  to  the  practical 
worth  of  the  religious  temper.  It  never  occurred  to 
one  to  imagine  any  dubious  arriere  pensee  behind  his 
conversation,  anything  petty,  selfish  or  uncharitable. 
He  seemed  rather  to  be  filled  with  high  and  holy 
thoughts.  But  he  was  always  keenly  interested  in 
the  talk  and  concerns  of  any  one  in  whose  companion 
ship  he  might  be  cast.  No  one  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  recollection  of  some  amusing  incident  in 
books  or  in  real  life;  and  he  would  throw  back  his 
head  in  a  momentary  abandon  of  laughter  as  he 
recalled  it.  Much  English  poetry  appealed  to  him 
strongly,  and  he  liked  talking  about  it.  Of  Tenny 
son  particularly  he  was  a  keen  student;  and  at  one 
time,  I  think,  he  contemplated  writing  a  book  on  the 
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allegorical  significance  of  the  Idylls.  And  another 
feature  of  his  talk  thrust  itself  very  soon  on  one's 
notice — that  he  never  said  an  unkind  word  of  any 
one.  There  was,  in  fact,  something  elevating  in  his 
mere  presence,  something  which  tended  to  keep  con 
versation  on  a  high  level :  and  this  elevating  influ 
ence  was  all  the  stronger  because  he  himself  was 
quite  unconscious  of  it.  That  is  the  chief  impres 
sion  which  abides  with  me  of  personal  intercourse  with 
George  Jelf.  No  one  could  fail  to  carry  it  away  after 
the  briefest  converse  with  him  :  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
as  I  have  reason  to  know,  a  chance  meeting  with  him 
at  which  nothing  passed  beyond  ordinary  civilities, 
became  a  memory  fruitful  in  its  results. 

"But  apart  from  reminiscences  of  my  own  social 
intercourse  with  George  Jelf,  I  must  try  to  set  down 
more  generally  what  seemed  to  me  the  real  distinc 
tion  of  his  character.  His  life  in  its  main  outlines 
was  that  of  many  other  clergy  who  lead  busy,  useful 
lives,  and  worthily  fill  positions  of  responsibility.  He 
had  great  gifts  as  parish  priest,  missioner  and 
preacher,  and  he  never  spared  himself  in  their  use. 
But  there  was  something  more  than  this.  What 
specially  seemed  to  me  to  mark  him  was  a  quality 
not  too  common  even  among  the  professedly  religious, 
and  seldom  found  so  unalloyed  even  among  the  most 
spiritual.  I  mean  the  direct  and  continuous  influence 
of  religious  belief  upon  thought  and  action.  The 
complete  surrender  of  self  and  self-will  to  the  religious 
conscience  always  wins  respect.  But  it  may  take 
many  forms  not  all  of  them  of  equal  value — a  devo 
tional  mysticism  out  of  touch  with  the  facts  of  life, 
a  sacrifice  (such  as  that  of  the  Jesuit)  of  the  individual 
personal  will  to  authority  and  the  interests  of  a 
society,  the  intolerance  of  the  fanatic,  or  an  exces- 
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sive  tendency  to  morbid  introspection.  In  George 
Jelf  it  took  one  form  only  :  it  was  concerned  strictly 
and  unceasingly  with  conduct  and  practical  duty.  It 
asserted  itself  only  in  the  undeviating  practice  of 
ordering  his  own  life  by  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  and 
helping  others  to  do  the  same.  There  was  not  a  trace 
about  him  of  the  morbid,  the  fanatical,  or  the  Jesuit 
ical.  His  vivid  realization  of  spiritual  things  might 
well  have  made  him  a  mystic;  and  with  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  mystics,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  he 
no  doubt  had  much  sympathy.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  did  not  regard  any  one  of  them  as  his 
special  teacher. 

"  Religion  was  with  him  essentially  a  matter  of 
daily  work.  He  was,  of  course,  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  believed  profoundly  in  her 
authority  and  her  forms  of  observance.  But  he  never 
forgot  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Churchman  is  to  live 
the  Christian  life.  This  recognition,  never  weaken 
ing  or  shrinking,  of  the  practical  claim  of  religion 
was,  of  course,  one  secret  of  his  power  as  pastor, 
preacher  and  religious  writer.  But  it  gave  him  an 
influence,  too,  independent  of  the  substance  of  his 
teaching.  It  spoke,  unconsciously  but  with  certain 
effect,  to  those  whom  scriptural  or  devotional  doctrine 
might  fail  to  reach,  to  men  of  the  world  little  in 
sympathy  with  the  religious  attitude  of  mind,  and 
inclined  sometimes  to  feel  that  it  is  too  often  aloof 
from  the  conduct  of  life,  that,  in  short,  religious 
people  are  *  no  better  '  than  other  people.  Through 
out  his  whole  life  George  Jelf  was  a  conspicuous  and 
consistent  witness  to  the  practical  value  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion.  He  was— and  it  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  a  good  man—4  always  the  same  ' 
—always  revealing  the  same  complete  single-minded- 
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ness,  the  same  gentle  but  unflinching  rectitude.  It 
is  the  impression  which  comes  forcibly  to  the  mind 
as  one  recalls  his  face  and  figure.  No  one  who  saw 
him  at  home,  in  society,  or  in  the  pulpit,  could  fait 
to  be  aware  of  his  unceasing  consciousness  of  the  true 
business  of  his  life.  The  finely  chiselled  lines  of  the 
face,  with  its  refined  austerity,  the  straight  upstand 
ing  figure,  the  active  walk  preserved  up  to  the  begin 
ning  of  his  last  illness,  with  a  characteristic  habit  of 
throwing  back  the  head  and  straightening  the  neck 
as  if  from  an  instinctive  dislike  of  any  slovenliness 
in  gait  or  carriage — these  things  live  in  the  memory. 
But  one  remembers,  too,  something  in  the  counten 
ance  which  showed  another  side.  There  was  not  a 
trace  in  it  of  anything  hard  or  aggressive.  It  ex 
pressed  rather  a  gentle  and  appealing  kindliness  : 
and  though  he  was  always  cheerful  and  quick  to  share 
others'  happiness  or  merriment,  his  expression  when 
in  repose  was  rather  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  one  of  a 
serious  humility.  The  word  recalls  a  side  of  his 
character  which  impressed  itself  the  more  upon  one's 
notice  the  more  intimately  one  knew  him.  His 
humility  was  absolutely  unaffected  :  it  was  an  integral 
part  of  him,  and  one  of  his  most  lovable  traits.  The 
fact  that  he  was  held  deservedly  in  high  respect  was 
one  of  which  he  himself  seemed  to  be  wholly  unaware. 
He  always  spoke  with  a  sort  of  grateful  surprise  of 
the  friendliness  and  regard  with  which  he  was  treated 
among  strangers  or  casual  acquaintances.  He  never 
spoke  of  himself  in  any  self-conscious  tone  of  depre 
ciation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  regarded  his 
own  work  and  powers  as  ever  falling  short  of  the 
ideal  which  he  had  before  him. 

"As  I  try  to  focus  the  main  impression  which  a 
long   intercourse   with   George  Jelf   has   left   on   my 
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mind,  it  seems  to  assume  two  sides  or  aspects.  One 
is  recalled  to  me  by  his  upright  bearing,  his  fearless 
ness,  and  his  love  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  so 
closely  connected  by  family  ties.  Gordon  was  one  of 
his  heroes;  and  he  felt,  I  am  sure,  that  he  too  was 
an  officer  under  military  discipline  and  engaged  in  a 
spiritual  warfare.  The  other  side  revealed  itself  in 
his  attitude  of  willing  service,  his  entire  lack  of  self- 
assertiveness,  and  the  submission  of  his  life  and  his 
gifts  to  the  call  of  his  Master.  The  two  aspects 
blended  into  one  :  and  there  could  be,  I  think,  no 
truer  summary  of  his  religious  life — and  his  life  was 
all  religious— than  is  expressed  in  the  words — a  faith 
ful  soldier  and  a  faithful  servant." 
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